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The Autotype Company, lake 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Sate of the British Museum, the Learned 


Societies, and the leading Publishers, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of ar by oll, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R. A.; nse’ A.; of the "Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital ; “SPRING,” by erbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto- Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— _— 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Isremarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘ Fancy YPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,”” post free to any ad 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotypes, post free, Onze Suruurne. 


New Pamphlet, “‘ Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,” free ee 


For specimens, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 
With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 


Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s 
With Portrait. 


The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says: “A very complete manual 
~ for journalist and author. It is not a merely practical work 
—it rary and appreciative of literature i in its best sense 
have hittie els else but praise for the volume.” 
DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
1 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





OF LITERAT URE, SCIENCE, 


vaaichoenenind 


AND ART 


PRICE 3d. 
tsi as & fatten er. 


a C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
Firt Reproducers. 


A 
QUOD PETIS HIC EST.” 
T’ will be in the recollection of our numerous clients, and the public 
generally, that for a long period a widely felt want was e experienced 
amongst Artists, Authors, Publishers, and Printers alike, in the way 
of obtaining easily accessible and reliable information as to the best and 
cheapest methods—consistent with high-class work—of Reproduction, 
as applied to Oil Paintings, Water-Colour Dr: awings, Pen and Ink 
Sketches, Photographs, MSS., &c., &e. 

The marked success which has attended our efforts to mect this 
want induces us to make more widely known the lines on which our 
House was established. 

For many years we had made a special study of the various pro- 
cesses adopted, both at Home and Abroad, for the Reproduction of 
Works of Art in Monochrome and Colours; and our House being the 
first to enter the field to supply so necessary a desideratum, we had the 
good fortune, in our interviews with the various Continental Firms, to 
secure valuable concessions from many of the leading houses in France, 
Bavaria, Germany, and Austria, and im some cases to obtain exclusive 
rights for Great Britain and Ireland. 

These various concessions have proved to be highly advantageous, 
alike to manufacturer and client—to the manufacturer from a widely 
increased and rapidly extending business, and to client from excellence 
of results, combined with the lowest remunerative charges. 

We are thus enabled to supply the highest possible class of work, 
and at the same time to advise as to the best method of reproduction 
according to the nature of the original. We are not committed to any on? 
process, and are perfectly unbiassed in giving advice to our clients, who 
may in all cases rely upon safe guidance as to the methods best suited 
to their varied requirements. This is a special feature of our business, 

For many years past we have been entrusted with commissions from 
most of the principal Fine Art Publishers, who have on every occasion 
expressed themselves in terms of high approval of our various processes. 

The well-known house of Herr Franz HAnrstarne aL, of Munich, gave 
us the sole right for Great Britain and Ireland to supply their Photo- 
gravure, Block and € Yollotype processes. This house bears a world-wide 
reputation for artistic finish. In all their methods of Art Reproduction 
it is unsurpassed by any European establishment, while as regards their 
Photogravure Process, many of our leading artists consider that it stands 
without a rival. 

Herr Hanrstarncu’s Studios are of the most elaborate and extensive 
character, and the liberal support we have received on his behalf from 
our chief London Publishing, Houses is a proof of their appreciation of 
the value and importance of his work. We have constantly on view 
many costly and important plates from paintings by artists of high 
repute, and a visit to our offices will confirm the high encomiums we 
have received on all hands as to the excellence and quality of the work 
that has already emanated from our firm in all its branches. 

Orrices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
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“TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Lite rary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
type written by Rayne & Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Stran 
i rivate room for dict: salen. Highest references. Transl lations, 


rVYPE-WRITING.—All kinds of Copying. 
AUTHORS’ MANUSC RIPTS, Pedigrees, &. Home Work. 

Terms: 1d. per folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, Is. per 

thousand.—Miss NieutincaL., The Avenue, Stevenage, He rts. 


yo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c ; schools also recommended. —Address 
Mr. G. B. Srocker, 8, Lane aster Piace, Strand, 


‘NHE TRUTH about STAMMERING.— 


Any one interested will receive the latest information and im- 
ortant books on the cure, on loan, post free, without charge, from 
THURIEL, Messrs. Deacon's, 154, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


{,DUCATION. —Particulars as to best 


4 University or Army Tutors,’and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obts eigen Bree of charge) by sending a state- 
ment of requirements to R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 


Strand. 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE. — IVAN 











CZAUNE 5, LOWER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
invites gentleman inte nding to study Russian to communicate witht 
him. His method of teaching is unequalled, and his terms moderate, 


Translations ex wrrecte ed, and gramms atical questions explained by post. 


WV R. KINWAN.—LESSONS in the ART 

of SUVEECH. Ulustrated Dramatic Readings (a combination 
of speech, pictures, and music). Literary Lectures.— 
Address, 3, Vernon-place, ag hS. 


] 3YRON — SHELLEY — KEATS: IN 


MEMORIAM ENDOWED YEARLY PRIZES for the BEST 
Third set. 


Selections. 


ESSAY in ENGLISH, written by a Woman of any nation. 
With Portrait of Founders and “G jossip.”” 1s, 1d.—For rules, send 
addressed halfpenny wrapper to Rose Mary Crawsmay, Bwlch, 
Breconshire. 


CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


“FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
__ CATALOGUES post free on application. _ 


- HUBERT CROSS & CO., 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS, 
5, AGAR STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND and other BOOKS just issued 
sent post free on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 


' ’ ~ r 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
@ and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TLONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CAT AL OGUES sent on applic ation. 


BLACK AND WHIT 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO. 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS 
wash, line, &c.) is continued daily, with Technical Assistants. 
Students join at any time. Advice and Instruction by Corre- 
spondence. 

_123, Victoria Street, Westminster (near Army and Navy Stores). 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
RKBECK BAN K, 


B Southar anton Buildings, Chencery Lane, London 

TWO-AN D-A-HALF per CENT, INTEREST allowed oa "DEPOSITS 
repavable on demand, 

TWO per CENT. on CORRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
na balances, when not drawn below £100. 

OOKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 

deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 








The BIRKBECK AMMAR AC K, with full particulary post free 
tANC IS RAV ENSC ROFT, Manager 


THROAT *~> COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 

cough and affecting the voice. For these fa 3 eae 
EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJU 
Tn contact with the glands at the moment ion — excited by 
the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confections 
becomes actively healing. 
Sold only in boxes, 744., and tins, 18. 1}d.. Labelled : 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd, TWomeopathic Chemists, Loxpos 











MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices, 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 





MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Libre-y. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria S8t., E.C 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and 
TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its students a fine 


Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus ¢ on applic ation to tl to the 1 Resip SIDENT } Director TOR. 


’ 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
LADIES’ DEP/ \RTME NT. 

13, Kensington-square (close to High-street, Kensington, Station). 

In this Department LECTURES are given to Ladies in the various 
= ects of Bniversity Education by Professors and Lecturers on the 

yh King’s College. The lectures are adapted for ladies above the 

cae of 16. 

The CLASSES COMMENCE on JANUARY Lith. 

For a prospectus or further information apply to the Vice-Principal, 
Miss C. G. Scumitz, at the above address, 

In return for four stamps a complete Syllabus of Lectures may be 
obtained. 














THEATRES. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, A NEW TRIPLE BILL. At 8.15, 
GOOD-BYE. Messrs. Herbert, Draycott. &c., and 
Miss M. Linden. At 9, FAITHFUL JAMES. Misses 
Linden, Pattie Browne; Messrs. Wyea, Nainby, Draycott. 
At 10, UNDER THE CLOCK. Messrs. Brookfiel d, Hicks, 
Nainby, &e. ; Miss Lottie Venne, &c. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.10, THE HEADLESS MAN. Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, Messrs. "Blakeley, Valentine, Wo: 
Tt Taylor; Mesdames Jeffreys, Francis, Matthews, 
Miller, N. » Saker. Preceded, at 8.10, by THE BENGAL 
TIGER. Messrs. Somerset, Atherley, Hemsley ; 

M. A. Victor, Maris. 


GAIETY ' THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, DON JUAN. Messrs. Arthur 
Roberts, R. Pateman, E. Payne, W. Warde, G. Mudie ; 
Mesdames Millie Hylton, Cissy Loftus, Davis, Louise 
Montague, Sinden, Mills, Henderson, Hamer, Durkin, Cannon, 
Benton, Collier, Monckton, and Katie Seymour. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. 8. 
Penley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Ernest Hendrie, H. a, 
Cecil Thornbury, and H. Reeves Smith ; Misses Ada Branso 
Audrey Ford, Cudmore, Nina Boucicault. At 8, J OHN 
THURGOOD, FARMER. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

HIS EVENING, at 8.30, CAPTAIN SWIFT. At8, SIX 
PERSONS. Mr. Tree, Messrs. Henry Kemble, F. Kerr, C. 
Allan, Holman Clark, Hallard, Montagu, and F. H. Macklin ; 
Mesdames Carlotta Addison, Fanny Colman, Irene Vanbrugh, 
and Mrs. Tree. _ 























“LYRIC | THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15. Christmas Edition of LITTLE 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. Py gy J.F. 
Sheridan, F. Cook, G. Tate, W.S. Laidlaw, Roland Carse ; 
Mesdames ‘Effie ‘Clements, G. Whiteford, Holland, Moore, 
Alice Lethbrid Leicester, Thorne, and Miss May Yohé. 
At 7.40, WEATHERWISE. 


PRINCE OF Lg y ! THEATRE. 








i ouse; Mmes 
Decima Moore, Juliette Nesville, Grey, Cutler, Studholme, 
Pounds, Phelps, Maud Hobson, Massey, Lloyd, Robinson. 
and Gorst. ‘att 7.45, ADOPTION, 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, * 8.15, UTOPIA (LIMITED). 
Rutland ee . A. Lew J. Le Hay, Scott- » 
Gridley, 8. Russell, Hunt, Cc. Kenningham ; Mesdames 
Nancy M McIntosh, F. Perry, x Owen, and Rosina Brandram. 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MOROCCO ao (VOL. 
Il.). Messrs. J. Shine, H. Haslem, A. Ss H. 
Sparling, G. Grossmith, jun., R. Temple, D. 

Charles Danby ; Misses Jennie McNulty, Agnes Hewitt, 
Temple, Ruggles, Ripley, Maggie Roberts, and Letty Lind. 
At 7.45, Rex Harley, Mimic. 











VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. : 
THE YORKSHIRE E COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SECOND TERM of the e TWENTIETH SESSION in the 
DE Ny ge fe of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS begins 
TUESDAY, Janvary 9th. The CLASSES Ds are for University 
Ste in Arts, Science and Medicine, as well as for various Profes- 
sions. Prospectuses of Day and Evening Classes may be had (post free) 
from the Reeistrar. Lyddon Hall is open for the Residence of 
Students whose homes are at a distance from Leeds. 


THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
hirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, C Cork, 
Jublin, "Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, ke. 

For Prospactus, &c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 











T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London. —An 
EXAMINATION fer filling up chews FOUR VACANCIES 

on the Foundation will be held on the 17th JANUARY NEXT.— 
For information apply to the Bursa, St. Paul’s School, West Ken- 


sington, Ww 





MESSRs. J. OC. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Are the, + representatives in Great Britain of 
HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known a in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 

Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted te meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archwologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Kecords. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Mustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 





STRAND THEATRE, 

THIS DAY, at 2.30 and 8.45, BINKS. Messrs. Willie 
Edouin, George Giddens, H. Ross, G. Humphrey, Mackenzie, 
Buss, Philips, Lambert, Alexander, C. Porter; Mesdames 
Jenny Dawson, Fanny Wentworth, Nancy Graeme, Rose 
WINS.” and Alice Atherton. Preceded 1 by BEST MAN 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, GUDGEONS.. Miss Sybil 
Miss Janette Steer; 


Messrs. . Carson, W. T. 
Herbert, H. Beatty, J. A. Welch, and Mr. Herbert Waring. 


At 8.10, "LEAP YEAR. 


THE TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, TOM, DICK AND HARRY. 
Messrs. Chas. Hawtrey, John Beauchamp, W. R. Shirley, 
Ernest Percy, W. F. uae, C. Milton, C. Meyrick, Arthur 
Playfair; Mesdames Vane ry Esmond, Williams, 
Boohie Larkin. At 8.10, PICKWICK. 




















On sth Jan., price 4d., pe post free, 43d. 


HE BUILDER NEW YEAR’S NUMBER 
Contains 12 beautiful large plates :—Westminster Abbey ; 
Dunkeld Cathedral ; Bishop's Chapel, Chester; Wellington Monument, 
St. Paul's; Musée € yalliéra, Paris; New Houses of Parliament, Belin ; 
“On no Man’s Land,” a Medieval Study, &c. 
___ Publisher of “ Tue | Buitper,” 46, Catherine Street, W.C. 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’8 Al SAUCE, 
QGOuPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
PIES ; 
HSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
([URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
G PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. i 
——"GAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR 


Ww. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JANUARY, 1894. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL. By the Right Hon. Proresson Huxtey. 

THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. (With a Chart.) By the 
Right Hon. Lorp Ecerton or Tatton. 

THE REVOLT of the DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. CracKANTHORPE. 

cAnPTARY INSURANCE: A SCHEME. By G. Watrer Sreeves, 


ZOROASTER and the BIBLE. By the Rev. Dr. L. H. Mitts. 


THE SCRAMBLE for GOLD 
(1) By Sir Jutrvs Voeet. 
(2) By J. P. Heserine. 
CHATS WITH JANE CLERMONT. (Concluded.) By Witt1as 
GrRaHAM. 
A WORD for our CATHEDRAL SYSTEM. By the Rev. Dr. Jessorr. 
THE NEW WINTER-LAND. By Wittiam Suarp. 
CHINESE POETRY in ENGLISH VERSE. By Herpert A. Gitrs. 
CHARTERED GOVERNMENT in AFRICA. By Arruve Sitva 
HITE. 
aes for SURNAMES. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
UNDONALD 
RECENT SCIENCE, By Prince Krororxty. 
CHARLES THE TWELFTH and the CAMPAIGN of 1712-13. By 
His Majesty the King of Swepen and Noswar. 


London : Sampson Low, | Mansrox & Co., Ln. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JANUARY. 

THE IRELAND of TO-MORROW. By X. 

MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON, a NEW POET. By Coventry Parone. 

FOOTBALL. By Creston. 

THE EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN. By Miss Butter. 

THE TRUE DISCOVERY of AMERICA. By Capt. Gamuirr, R.N, 

cael ACTION of MARINE ORGANISMS. By Prof. Jupp, 


THE ORIGIN of MANKIND. By Prof. Buecuner. 
THE FRENCH in INDIA. By Lewin B. Bowring. 
THE LEPROSY COMMISSION. By Dr. Turvy. 
PRINCE ALEXANDER of BATTENBERG. By J. D. Bovrcuier. 
THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE in DANGER. By E. B. Lani. 
IRISH RAILWAYS. By X. 
Cuarman & Hatt, Ltd. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Rev. 

W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
Contents or Januany Number. Price Is. 
AGRAPHA: SAYINGS of our LORD not a in 

the GOSPELS. The First of a Series of Pa; 
By ev. Walter Lock, M.A., Keble College, 


=, BIBLE. and SCIENCE. I. THE oR BOOKS. 
Sir J. W. Dawson, C.M.G 
THE” PREMIER TDEAS of fesoR” I. THE 
SOVEREIGNTY of CHARACTER. 
By ant. Joe iverpooly ” M.A., Sefton Park 


Church 
A REPLY to i. CHAS wr 
wataren essor Mi. Ra Re = soy A 


py Jone * T. Stoddart, 
THE GHTEOUSNESS of oa KINGDOM. The 
By Rev. Professor Marcus Dods, 
iv Rev. . 
res roe essor Marcus D.D 
By George W. J ohnson, M.A. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


THE RELIQUARY.-—Is. 6d. Quarterly. 


Contents.—JANUARY, 1894. 
PRE- THEA. By CHURCHES of the OLD KINGDOM of NORTH- 
C. C. Nopcgs. Illustrated. 
TALISMANS, III. By J. Lewis Axpre, F.S.A. 
SOME LINCOLNSHIRE BELL CUSTOMS, By Frorence Peacock: 
Illustrated. 








SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SUSSEX NOTES. I. Illustrated. 

OLD MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS in IRELAND. I. Iilustrated. 

CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of SWEDEN. II. Lund. By T. M, 
Pautow, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. 


TESTAMENTA ANTIQUA. IV. Will of John Lowe, mae of 
Rochester, with Notes. By W. H. St. Joun Hore, M./ 

ON a RECENTLY DISCOVERED WALL-PAINTING in KENT. 
By Rev. Canon Scort-Ropertson. Illustrated. 

TOUCHING for the KING’S EVIL. 

QUARTERLY NOTES and REVIEWS. 
London: Bemrose & Sons, Lrp., 23, Old Bailey; and Derby. 


NOW READY. 





NEW NOVEL. 


A QUEER HONEYMOON. 
By H. DEW. 
PRICE 0 ONE SHILLING. 


London: Hayman, Cunssty & lazy, Ltd., 20 & 22, St. Bride 
Street, E.C.; and of all Bookecllers. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
SYLVI5 and BRUNO CONCLUDED. By Lewis Carroll. With 


Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


RICHARD ESCOTT. By Edward H. Cooper, Author of ‘‘ Geoffrey 
amilton.” 1 wn Svo, 6s. 
BLz or AND W. “HITE."The author of that exceedingly clever — & - men and manners, ‘ Geoffrey Hamilton,’ has 
given us in ‘ Richard Escott’ a good study of a scoundrel of birth and breed: 


THE LOVER’S LEXICON: a Handbook for Novelists, Playwrights, 


ay “ae and Minor Poets: but especially for the Enamoured. By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Crown 


8vo 
SPECTA TOR. —*In qaneticn and plan the book is most original... Endless are the questionings which arise out of 
this fascinating volume. age provides a fresh problem for discussion.” 
DAILY CHRONI ee —* i Geeenueed’s pages often blossom into great fiterary beauty, but over them all is the light 
of that ‘loveliness’ which comes of humanity.” 
TIMES.—* The style is adapted to the subject with much skill and subtlety, and the whole idea of the book is original 


and captivating.” 


ADVENTURES in MASHONALAND. By Two Hospital N urses, 
ROSE BLENNERHASSETT and LUCY SLEEMAN. Third Thousand. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net 
, — —* The book is written in direct unconventional language. It will, we are convinced, be widely read, and widely 

enjoyed. 

SPECTATOR.—“‘It is a book that should make Englishmen proud of their fellow-countrywomen.” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—* The adventures and hardships of these two brave ladies are extremely fascinating reading.”’ 

WORLD.—* The book is excellent reading, full of movement and incident. as 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Every page of the book is well worth reading.” 


REMINISCENCES of the GREAT MUTINY, 1857-59. Including 
the Relief, Siege, and Capture of Lucknow, and the Campaigns in Rohilcund ‘and Oude. By WILLIAM FORBES- 
MITCHELL, te Sergeant 93rd Sutherland Highlanders. crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 

TIMES.— His narrative is vivid and full of strange and romantic incidents.”’ 
SPECTATOR.—* No one who wants to be amused and to be made to feel proud of our me a fail to read it.”’ 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.—* His book will appeal to all lovers of adventure and manly wort! 


SOME ASPECTS of the GREEK GENIUS. By g. H. Butcher, 
Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and of University College, Oxford. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, pal) He has written a delightful book, in a yz style, full of learning, suggestive, stimu- 
lating—a book which no student of Greek literature can lay down without a hearty feeling of gratitude to the author.” 

WA NCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* The present volume is enlarged by the addition of a most interesting new chapter on 

‘The Dawn of Romanticism in Greek Poetry.’......The essay both expresses and strengvhens a conviction already held by a 

very large number of readers, if not students, of Greek.” 

GL raSGOW HERALD.—* The new essay is a very fine literary study.” 

FREEMAN’S J OURNAL.—* The book in its revised form is as Sealneus and able a treatise on an inexhaustible subject 
as we have had from the press for many years.’”’ 


SPECIMENS of GREEK TRAGEDY. Translated by Goldwin 


SMITH, D.C.L. 2 vols., globe 8vo, 10s. 
TIMES.—* The tions are felicitous and scholarly, and will be read with{keen interest and warm appreciation by all 


who, like Mr. Goldwin Smith, retain their love for classical literature and their delight i in the fascinating art of translation.” 


ESSAYS on QUESTIONS of the DAY, POLITICAL and SOCIAL. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. Extra crown 8vo, 9s. 
TIMES.— “ Though his point of view is in no sense and in no case a party one, each y in borrowing his arguments for 


its own purposes will fina itself compelled to recognise the fine temper of the weapons taken from the same armoury which he 
uses against itself.”’ 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* He is a thoroughly well-informed, incisive, and courageous critic of the new order of ideas.’’ 
GLASGOW HERALD,.—* At once solid and brilliant, well reasoned, and often witty.”’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE “BORDER” WAVERLEY. 











THE NOVEL FOR JANUARY NOW READY. 


QUENTIN DURWARD. 2 vols. 


TWELVE ETCHINGS by AD. LALAUZE. 
Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 





Lonpon: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, Kine Witt1aMm renee, seman 


Price One Shilling net ; is. 2d. post free. Now a POPULAR 
LI 
THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW |THE OLD ENGLI 


For JANUARY. By the late WILLIAM CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 

Edited by A. J. WILSON. A New Edition, in Two Volumes, of the Popular Music of the Olden 

A PARALYTIC BANK of ENGLAND. | Time (under tne above title). . + Seteet 
{CH FINANC | A Collection of the best Song, Ballad, and Dance Tunes of Englanc 

FRENCH FINANCE sad repens SESeRESR. | from the earliest times to the end of the reign of George II. 
HINTS and MEMORANDA for INVESTORS. With a Preface and Notes, and the earlier examples entirely revised. 
THE TRUSTEES, &c., CORPORATION, By H. ELLIS WOOLDRIDGE. 
THE PERUVIAN CORPORATION. Demy 4to, edition, bound in buckzam. Two Vols., 2 gns. net. 


A CRITICAL INDEX to NEW INVESTMENTS. Edition de Luxe, on large hand- made paper, bound in half-vellum, 
limited to 100 copies, ' Two Vols., 4 gus. net. 





Tux “ Investors’ Review” Office, 29, Paternoster Row, E.C. ; - 
and at all Railway Bookstalls. Cuapre.t & Co., » New Bond Street, and Macmiut AN ha Co. » London. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


4 PENNY A DROP. PERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
THE PURE OFrte OF ROSE “NEWsrA SELL & RAILTON, Limited, hieh- class Printers 


| | oe Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
~ il if d | Se ae to undertake the Printing and Pamphlets ra “firat-class 
i 8, Ca es, Pamphlets, Pros » 
wo et ‘Vino ia’ " Soap un Articles of Amocintion, Minutes, of t'Eeidence, &c., in the best style, 
a re fitted = L = bpet ener ie Reter; they 

’ he most modern English and Foreign Type, 
“ Pinolia ” Coilet Votvder, | = Machinery, the most m workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing Departments 


NOW COSTS A PENNY A DROP. | conducted, Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, Loudon.” 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S CASSELL & COMPANY'S LOW'S STANDARD NOVELS 


LIstT-. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND 
RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY. 
In which are commenced two new Serial Stories : 


A BEGINNER. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD. 
“One can never help enjoying Temrie Bar.” — The Guardian. 
** Who does not welcome Teupte Bar! ’—Joha Bull. 
Mowrmnz, Fuscs OnE Gur.tzn0. 


NEW WORKS ¢ OF FICTION. 


JUST READY. 


The VICAR of LANGTHWAITE 


By LILY WATSON. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


JUST READY. 


SPEEDWELL. By Lady Guen- 


DOLEN RAMSDEN. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s 


SECOND EDITION. 


DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary 


CHOLMONDSLEY, Author of “Sir Charles Danvers,’’ 
&e. In 838 vols., crown S8vo. 

“** Diana Tempest’ is a delightful heroine, fresh, courageous, 
and true. Col. Temp-st and his son Archie are clever sketches 
of character. The story is thoroughly well worked out; old 
Mrs. Courtenay is a delightful old lady.” —The Guardian, 


BY DR. KENEALY. 


MOLLY and her MAN-O’- WAR. 


By Dr. ARABELLA KENEALY, Author of “Dr 
Janet of Harley Street.’”’ In 1 vol., crown Svo, 63. 
‘A narrative of the raeiest, freshest humour merging into 
one of the sweetest of love-stcries.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph, 


NOW READY. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. Herbert 


MARTIN, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. In 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. 

“ A truly beautiful story. Itis the purpose of Gheacightts 
book to demonstrate the power of a pure and valiant woman 
to make the world better. ‘ Britomart’ will rank , among the 
most noteworthy literary productions of the year.”’ 


Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 


A HEROINE in HOMESPUN. 


By FREDERIC BRETON, Author of “The Crime of 
Maunsell Grange,’”’ &c. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


“There is much strange and weird superstition in the tale ; 
but apart altogether from its folk-lore it is remarkable and in- 
teresting. No better tale of the North has come under our 
notice for a long time. The heroine is a beautiful character.” 

Glasgow Herald, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


THE SWING of the PENDU- 


LUM. By FRANCES MARY PEARD, Author of 
* The Baroness,” &c, 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


TEMPE. By Constance Cotterell, 


Author of “Strange Gods.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“In calling attention to Miss Cotterell’s latest novel, we 
need not for a moment hesitate to say that it is one of the 
cleverest books of the year that has just now closed, It isa 
series of psychological studies, displaying the highest sort of 
analytical subtlety and descriptive power.””— Daily Telegraph. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS. 


FROM MOOR ISLES. By 


JESSIE FOTHERGILL, Author of “ The First Violin,” 
&e. [Just ready. 


LOVER or FRIEND? By Rosa 
N. CAREY, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 
Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


RICHARD BentLEy & Soy, New Burlington Street 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


} 
‘ 





READY JAN. 15. 


THE DAWN OF ASTRONOMY : 


A Study of the Temple Worship and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians. 
By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, C.B., F.R.S. 
Tilustrated. Cloth, 2is. 


THE STORY OF OUR PLANET. 


By T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., F.G.8., 


Professor of Geology in University College, London, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Honorary Canon 
of Manchester. 


With Cotovrep Piates and Maps, and about 100 Illustrations 
Cloth, 31s. 6d. 


READY SHORTLY. 


OUR RAILWAYS: 


Their Development, Enterprise, Incident, and 
Romance 


By JOHN PENDLETON, 


Author of “ A History of Derbyshire,” and ‘‘ Newspaper 


Reporting in Olden Time and To-day.” 
2 vols., Illustrated, 24s. 


READY SHORTLY.—2? vols., 32s. 


THE DIPLOMATIC 
REMINISCENCES OF 


LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, 
P.C., G.C.B., 1862 to 1879. 


The Second Series of these Reminiscences covers the period 
of Lord Loftus’ residence at the Courts of Bavaria, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburz. 


N.B.—A Third Edition of the First Series of these Reminiscences 


is now on Sale, 2 vols. (covering the period from 1837 to 


1862), 32s. 


Volume VI. of 


CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE OF 
GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Fully Illustrated with High-class Wood Engravings, and 
with Maps and Coloured Plates, 


Is NOW READY. Cloth, 5s. 


READY SHORTLY. 


THE MAN IN BLACK. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN, 
Author of “A Gentleman of France,” &c. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


POPULAR EDITION.—és. 


THE STORY OF 
FRANCIS CLUDDE. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “The House of the Wolf,” Xc., &c. 





OASSELL & COMPANY, Liurep, 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Lupearr Hitt, Lonpon. 


BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


In Uniform Crown 8vo Volumes, bound in cloth, 
HALF-A-CROWN each. 





BY WILLIAM BLACK. 





A DAUGHTER of HETH. With | SHANDON BELLS. 

Portrait of the Author. apy 7 in THULE. 
The STRANGE nae ENTURES OLA 

of a PHAETO subInH SHAKESPEARE. 
A PR INCESS of THULE, | THE OMEN of IN 
IN SLLK ATTIRE | VERNESS.” 
KILMENY. WHITE HEATHER. 
MADCAP Mh SABINA ZEMBRA 
THREE FEATHE THE STRANGE ADVENTURE 3 
THE MAID of KILLEEN vA. of a HOUSE-B 
GREEN PASTURES and PIC-| IN FAR LOC BER 

CAD ILLY. THE roe of JOHN 
MACLEOD of DARE. LOGAN. 
LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEET- | THE NEW PRINCE FORTU- 

HEART. NATUS. 
w nits WINGS. DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. 

SUNRISE. STAND FAST! CRAIG ROYs.- 
THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. TON. 
BY R. D. BLACKMORE. 


LORNA DOONE. Thirty-ninth | TOMMY UPMORE. 
Edition. With Photogravure| CRADOCK NOWELL. 
Portrait of the Author, spe-| CHRISTOWELL. 
cially rege for this new | ALICE LORRAINE. 
issue. Also Illustrated Edition | BARBY ANERLEY. 


for Presentation, gilt edges, | — 
~ 6d. ; and Edition de Luxe, | Kit and KITTY. 
' saat oe EN. (Also Illus- 


CLARA VAUGHAN. | rated Edition, 7s. 6d.). 


CRIPPS the CARRIER. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


FAR from the MADDING| THE 7aomret MAJOR. 
Crowd. With a Photogravure | A LAODICE 
Portrait of the Author, from | THE RETURN ‘of theNATIVE. 
a Photo by Wheeler, of Wey- | The HAND of ETHELBERTA. 
mouth. A PAIR of BLUE _—— e 
THE MAYOR of CASTER- two on a TOWE 
BRIDGE, 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


THE WRECK of the “ GROS- 3 uy mf ATCH BELOW 


VENOR.” With Photogravure HOLL SWORTII, 

Portrait of, oe Author. on IEF MATE. 5 
AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. JACK’S COURTSHIP. \= 
THE LADY CUD. A STRANGE VO 5 3 
A ee SP QU BEN. ié | ASAILOR’SSWEETHEART | = 


Shoril BETWIXT the FORELAN DS | 
The FROZEN ‘prratr} ¥-| MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. 


BY GEORGE : MAC DONALD. 


THE. VICAR’'S DAUGHTER. ; GUILD COURT. 
hy bsp Portrait = PHEN ARCHER. 


f the DISH of_ ORTS, and other 
ADELA Cc ATHCART. Essays. By Dr. Mac Donald. 
MARY MA 


RSTON. With Portrait. 
WEIGHED and WANTING. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Uniform Demy 8vo, Volumes, Illustrated Covers, One Shilling each. 


SOLDIERS THREE: Stories of Barrack-Room Life. 
THE STORY of the GADSBYS: a Tale without a Plot. 
IN BLACK and WHITE: Stories of Native Life. 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE. 

UNDER the DEODARS: In Social Byeways. 

THE PHANTOM ’RICKSHAW, and other Eerie Tales. 


STORIES FROM “SCRIBNER.” 


Super-royal 32mo, printed on parchment paper, uncut edges, paper 
binding, 1s. 6d. each ; cloth, gilt top, 2s. eac! 

STORIES be 7 SEA. 

STORIES o} 


STORIES of the RAILWAY. f ITALY. 
STURIES of the ARMY. 


STORIES of NEW YORK. | 
STORLES of the SUUTH. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


3 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY NUMBER. 
ConrTENTS. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, (Concluding Paper.) F. Marion CrawrorD 
Illustrated. 
THE ACTOR. Jous Drew. 
*Men’s Occupations.”) Lilustr 
THE FIFER. Pate Gitpert All Painted by Edouard 
Manet. With Full-page Lilustration (Fontispiece) and Portrait 
of Manet. 
sons MARSH, SOUTHERNER. Gerorce W. Caste. 
VIL. (Begun in this number—to be continued.) 
STORIES in STUNE from NOTRE DAME. Tueopore Anprea Coos. 
Illustrated. 
SIR_ JOSHUA REYNOLDS. Frepericx Kerret. 
Engravings of his Works. 


WEBSTER'S REPLY to eee 
c. 


Learns 9 Saath Article in the series on 


Chaps. L.- 


Illustrated from 


Hon. Ronert C, Wixtnror. 





London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Lid., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Rise of our East African Empire: Early 
Efforts in Nyasaland and Uganda. By 
Capt. F. D. Lugard. In2vols. (Black- 
woods. ) 

From the sub-title, it will be noticed that 

these bulky volumes cover the whole field 

of British interests in East Africa: that is 
to say, the recently constituted ‘ British 

Central Africa Protectorate” of Nyasaland 

north of the Zambesi, and the equatorial 

region hitherto administered by the Imperial 

British East Africa Company. Capt. Lugard, 

already distinguished in the Burmese wars 

of 1885-87, has been actively engaged in 
both territories off and on since the spring 
of 1888. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to 
say that the retention of these lands, if 
they are to be ultimately retained, will be 
largely due to the brilliant services of this 


high-minded and intelligent British officer, 


who took the leading part in the protracted 
struggle against the Arab slavers at the 
no end of Lake Nyasa (1888-89), and 
in the memorable Uganda expedition of 
1889-92. After the temporary pacification 
of this distracted region, he returned to 
England in the autumn of 1892, and at 
once resigned all connexion with the East 
Africa Company. He was thus left a free 
hand to deal independently with the stirring 
events guorum pars magna fuit, and which 
led to the despatch of Sir Gerald Portal to 
inquire into and report upon the state of 
affairs in the equatorial lake region. The 
result is the present work, which has been 
prepared chiefly as “‘ a book of reference ” to 
be consulted by the general public in con- 
nexion with Sir Gerald’s Report, already 
drawn up, though not yet officially published. 

But although its object is temporary, the 
value of the book is permanent; and were 
its multifarious contents arranged with more 
regard for the convenience of the reader, it 
might rank as well nigh the best work on 
African affairs in general that has yet 
appeared. A copious index, however, makes 
some compensation for the confused arrange- 
ment, aggravated as this is by numerous 
digressions, and even by some superfluous 
episodes, such as nearly a whole chapter 
occupied with reminiscences of jungle life 
in Burma. In future editions, which are 
sure to be called for, the author would be 
well advised to eliminate much of this ex- 
traneous matter, and also to transfer to the 
end of the second volume all those chapters 
in the first (xv. to xxi. inclusive), which, 
though dealing with general topics of great 
interest, are nevertheless here out of place, 
completely obstructing the progress of the 
harrative, 


At the same time, occasion might be 
taken to rectify a few minor points, such as 
the inclusion in the Zulu family of the 
predatory Magwangara, who, like the 
neighbouring Wanindi of the Rovuma 
basin, appear to be really aborigines calling 
themselves Mavi‘i, that is, Zulus, and living 
up to the name in their marauding habits. 
The suggestion, which commends itself on 
many grounds, that the Swahili class pre- 
fixes should be uniformly adopted in the 
nomenclature of all lands of Bantu speech, 
should be consistently carried out ; and con- 
sequently, the strictly correct Chinyanja, for 
instance, should take the form A?-Nyanja, 
that is, Nyasa or “Lake” language. 
In several places the term dawad is 
spoken of in a way to imply that it is 
the native word for a charm or talisman 
against dangers and misfortunes of all 
kinds. It may possibly have been intro- 
duced, and acquired this meaning, in a few 
districts subject to Moslem influences. But 
the word itself is not Bantu, but Arabic, 
widely current throughout the East (Persia 
and India for instance) in its proper sense 
of “‘ physic.” 

A more important question is raised by 
the implication (ii., p. 34) that Unyoro was 
formerly subject to Uganda, whose yoke it 
“had long since thrown off.” No doubt 
when Uganda became dominant through- 
out the lacustrine plateau, its Kabaka 
(“emperor”) Kamanya, direct descendant 
of the “Divine Kintu,’” founder of the 
present dynasty, claimed the overlordship 
of Unyoro, and even of Karagwe. But at 
the time when all these states formed 
merely so many provinces of the now dis- 
membered Kitwara empire, the centre of 
administration appears to have always been 
either in Unyoro or in Karagwe, never in 
Uganda. In fact, according to the some- 
what confused national traditions, the 
pastoral Wahuma conquerors from Galla- 
land first settled over a century ago in the 
Magungo district, at Unyoro, where they are 
still represented by the full-blood Hamitic 
Walinda herdsmen, and whence the Huma 
power was rapidly spread over the in- 
digenous negroid Bantu populations of 
the equatorial lake region. Hence, Kam- 
rasi’s son, Chua (Kaba Rega), present 
ruler of Unyoro, and eighteenth in descent 
from the founder, still claims the title of 
Makama (‘‘monarch”) of Kitwara; nor 
does it appear that any of his forefathers 
ever acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Uganda either de facto or de jure. 

The chapters devoted to such general 
subjects as the natural resources and com- 
mercial possibilities of the country, rail- 
ways and other means of communication, 
the labour supply, and especially the slave 
question in its various political and economic 
aspects, are all of abiding interest, and will 
be referred to again and again by all those 
who have at heart the future welfare of the 
African populations. But pending the 
reception and action to be taken upon Sir 
Gerald Portal’s Report, most readers will 
be attracted to the section dealing more 
specially with the situation in Uganda, and 
with the arguments for and against the 
retention of the equatorial lake region. 





These momentous topics they will here find 
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ably and lucidly treated by the one man 
who is allowed, on all hands, to be the best 
informed, and in every way the most com- 
petent to form an adequate judgment on 
the ~~ issues involved. These issues 
may be beyond the grasp of the “ Little 
Englanders” who view imperial interests 
from the parochial standpoint, but who, 
fortunately for themselves, still form but a 
fraction df the thinking public. Their 
‘‘mistaken humanitarian theories,” as the 
author euphemistically calls them, are easily 
disposed of; and the able summary of 
reasons for retaining our hold of East 
Central Africa will appear conclusive to all 
healthy minded students of current politics, 
free from the morbid sentimentality which 
is usually so disastrous to those in whose 
apparent interest it is paraded : 

“The British empire,” he writes, ‘‘ will survive, 
even though the peoples of Uganda and many 
other countries be wiped off the face of the 
earth. But the far-seeing vision of a great 
statesman must perceive that consequences far 
more serious will follow for Great Britain by 
such an act than any that may be involved in 
the accomplishment or the shirking of a mere 
moral duty per se. Europe stands by to note 
whether we mean to evade our solemn obliga- 
tions undertaken in conference with the Powers. 
Aggressive nations watch to see if our foreign 
policy is to be national and continuous, or a 
policy dictated by party exigencies—a policy 
of vacillation or retrogression. On the bleak 
Pamirs, in Afghanistan, in Egypt, in Morocco, 
and in Siam, we may look for the reflex action 
of our policy in East Africa; and so this little 
insignificant state of Uganda becomes the 
straw which shows which way the wind blows. 
.. Lord Rosebery is at the helm—a ‘ strong 
man ’—and his impressive words are on record : 
‘ We are bound to maintain that continuity of 
moral policy which Great Britain cannot afford 
at any time or in any dispensation to dis- 
regar be ” 

Personal adventure is, for the most part, 
kept carefully in the background. But 
reference is unavoidably made to one inci- 
dent, a remarkable gunshot wound which 
Capt. Lugard received at a night attack on 
the Arab station of Kopa-Kopa near the 
head of Lake Nyasa, and which for a time 
paralysed both arms. After entering without 
fracturing the right elbow-joint, the bullet 
‘struck the main artery, but pushed it aside 
without cutting it, or I must inevitably have 
bled to death ; it then struck my chest, appa- 
rently in a direct line for the heart, but, 
glancing off a rib, passed along under the skin, 
and came out at the top of my breast-pocket, 
making a long, tearing flesh-wound in its exit. 
Then it struck the wrist of my left hand, 
carrying into the wound a portion of some 
letters which were in my breast-pocket. It 
‘ pulverised’ the main bone of this arm, cutting 
also a minor artery. This latter wound is, 
even now in 1893, still open, and pieces of bone 
still come away, though it is five years since 
I was hit.” 

Besides the already mentioned index, the 
work is enriched with no less than fourteen 
specially prepared maps, and numerous full- 
page and other illustrations. A few of 
these, however, seem, like some of the text, 
to be out of place; and at least one sen- 
sational picture, the ‘‘ Massacre of the 
Wankondé” (vol. i., p. 54), must surely 
be fanciful, for it represents an occurrence 
at which no European was present. 

A. H, Keane. 
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The Life of the Rt. Rev. William Reeves, DD. 
By Lady Ferguson. (Dublin: Hodges, 
Viggis & Co.; London: Longmans.) 


Dr. Witu1aAm Reeves, Bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore, who died on January 
12, 1892, was an antiquary of the first order. 
He was exact in all he wrote and a safe 
guide to the past: one who never used 
conjecture for research, or was content to 
suppose what might have been when it was 
possible by investigation to ascertain what 
did take place. In his historical studies he 
not only searched records and sifted their 
contents with discrimination, but investi- 
gated every locality for himself. He was 
an expert among books and parchments, 
and no less so in the open country, tracing 
the boundary of an obsolete kingdom along 
some obscure stream or across a mountain- 
side, or, from its bearings, identifying some 
heap of stones, overgrown with nettles, as 
the ruins of a forgotten church or burying- 
place. In this combination of book work and 
tield work he excelled. 

His ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, 
Connor and Dromore, published in 1847, 
when ho was perpetual curate of Kilconriola, 
the parish of the co. Antrim in which 
the flourishing town of Ballymena is 
situated, will bear comparison with the 
greatest works of its kind, and shows a 
minute knowledge of the topography of 
Ulidia, the kingdom which was the refuge 
of the most ancient ruling tribes of Ulster, 
and most of which is included in the present 
counties of Down and Antrim. His Acts of 
Archbishop Cotton in his Metropolitical Visita- 
tion of the Diocese of Derry A.D. 1397, 
published in 1850, is an invaluable work 
of reference for another district of Ulster. 
Each place visited by the famous Master of 
Gonville Hall is carefully identified, and 
the learned notes are readable as well as 
instructive. His edition of Adamnan’s Life 
of Columba, published in 1857, shows a 
similar minute knowledge of the island of 
Iona, and of everything relating to its 
history. Carlyle, not a lavish distributor 
of praiso, after commending the veracity of 
Adamnan on an occasion when I happened 
to be present, expressed his admiration of 
the minute care of the editor, who had 
annotated all that needed annotation in this 
wonderful picture of life in the Hebrides in 
the sixth century. 

Besides these three great works, Dr. 
Reeves printed more than seventy separate 
memoirs, and assisted in the editing of 
many other books. Some of his memoirs 
are only a few pages long, but of every one 
it may be asserted that it contains informa- 
tion either inaccessible or accessible with 
difficulty anywhere else. Most of them are 
full of the results of original research. His 
identification of a MS. volume of Lives of 
Saints in Archbishop Marsh’s library as 
the Codex Ardmachanus mentioned by 


Patrick Fleming in his Collectanea Sacra | 


(1667), is a model of its kind of work. 
After showing the resemblance of the texts 
in several points, Dr. Reeves points out 
that, in speaking of the carrying off of an 
Irish abbot of Bangor, Fleming uses the 
words “‘tollentibus sexaginta novem maleficis 
illud a nobis.” The outrage was committed 





on a dark night, so that the precise enum- 
eration of the number of the band seems 
even more difficult to understand than its 
size. The codex in the library he found 
had the words 
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9 
tollentes maleficis illud a nobis. 


The Irish Latinists often used a nominative 
instead of an ablative absolute, but a reviser 
of the MS. altered the original nominative 
absolute into an ablative by adding an s 
between malefici and illud, by placing 
deleting points under the final es of tollentes, 
and above those letters a } and the contrac- 
tion for ws, thus reading follentibus. Flem- 
ing’s copyist adopted the ablative, and read 
the 4 and the contracted ws as Arabic figures 
for sexaginta novem. The bishop used some- 
times to add, when he talked of this 
emendation, that an Irish clergyman in the 
period of the Tractarian controversy wrote 
to an English bookseller for a copy of Tract 
No. 90. ‘ Sir,” wrote the bookseller, after 
some delay, ‘‘ I have searched everywhere, 
but regret that I am unable to obtain a 
copy of the tract you desire entitled, ‘No 

.” 

Armagh is a small city of modern aspect, 
time, war and fire having long since 
destroyed all its most venerable architectural 
features; but in his Ancient Churches of 
Armagh, published in 1860, Dr. Reeves has 
made clear the ancient plan and arrange- 
ments of the ecclesiastical capital of Ireland. 

Dr. Reeves was prodigal of ease, and 
with his own hand copied many volumes of 
manuscript and prepared several elaborate 
indexes to the works of others. When it is 
remembered that the author of all these 
works was not a fellow of a college living 
in learned affluence, nor a person of ample 
means, but was devoted to an anxious 
profession, was the father of a numerous 
family, and was obliged throughout life to 
be careful about ways and means—it will 
be admitted that, in writing his biography, 
Lady Ferguson has performed a service, not 
only to him, but to every one who aspires 
to learning, or needs an example in its 
pursuit. 

Lady Ferguson is the widow of Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, the late Keeper of the Records 
of Ireland, and both she and her husband 
were intimate friends of Dr. Reeves—shared 
his tastes and pursued similar studies. Her 
opportunities of information on her subject 
were great; she has made excellent use 
of them, and has written a biography 
which is in every way worthy of its subject, 
and which fairly sets forth his work and 
character without omission and without 
prolixity. 

William Reeves was the eldest child 
of Boles Reeves, a retired solicitor, living at 
Charleville, co. Cork. Both his birthday 
and the place of his birth were appropriate 
to a man who was destined to do so much 
for the history of literature in Ireland. He 
was born on St. Patrick’s Eve, 1815; and 
Charleville, where he was born, known in 
Irish as Rath Luirc, was famous for ses- 
sions of the native poets which were held 
there till the middle of the last century. 
He was sent to school in Dublin, and 
entered Trinity College in October, 1830. 
In 1833 he obtained a scholarship, and 





graduated in 1835. He intended to take 
orders, and, with a view to parochial use- 
fulness, studied medicine and took the 
degree of M.B. in 1835. He married 
shortly before he was ordained in 1838, 
and became curate first of Lisburn and then 
of Kilconriola, both in the diocese over 
which, forty-eight years later, he presided. 
After some years his income was aug- 
mented by becoming head master of the 
diocesan school at Ballymena. An interest- 
ing letter from a former pupil is printed by 
Lady Ferguson. The pupil describes his 
master’s love of the Irish game of hand- 
ball, in which he used his left hand, and 
his agility in leaping. John O’Donovan 
was a frequent visitor ; and it is a curious 
illustration of the fallibility of early recol- 
lections that the pupil says that “at 
all times Dr. Reeves and he carried 
on their conversation in Irish,” for the 
bishop, though a beautiful scribe of 
the Irish character, was not versed in the 
language. While in this laborious situation 
Dr. Reeves published the ‘‘ Antiquities of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore” and Primate 
Cotton’s “‘ Visitation,”’ both books of which 
a scholar with no other occupation might 
be proud. 

A dry old clergyman who came to Bally- 
mena, anxious to get money for a religious 
society, after hearing all about the church 
there from the perpetual curate, said: 
** What would St. Paul have thought of all 
this?” “St. Paul,” said Dr. Reeves, 
“‘would, I am sure, have been highly 
pleased ; he would have patted me on the 
back and said, ‘ Weil done,’ and if he had 
any money about him would have given me 
a subscription!” His wife, to whom he 
was devotedly attached, died in 1855, and his 
edition of Adamnan’s Life of Columba was 
the work to which he turned his sorrowing 
mind. 

Lady Ferguson has rightly printed several 
kind and generous letters from Reeves to 
O’Donovan, encouraging him in difficulties, 
offering him hospitality, and giving him 
literary help. In one he says: 


“* The system of noticing incuria in a critique, 
unless it be to stay a presumptuous author, I 
detest. My plan is, whenever I am able to 
detect a slip, to communicate it to the author 
for bis use, not abuse.” 


Dr. Reeves become vicar of Lusk, near 
Dublin, in 1857, in 1861 librarian of 
Armagh, and in 1865 rector of Tynan near 
Armagh, then dean of Armagh, and in 1886 
bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, 
which see he filled till his death in 1892. 

Lady Ferguson has not omitted to show 
that he was as zealous and laborious in the 
duties of his clerical offices as he was in his 
favourite studies. Her biography is in- 
teresting in every part, portrays the bishop’s 
work and character perfectly, and justifies 
her conclusion : 


“Although only a curate up to the age of 
forty-two, with large family, straitened income, 
and laborious daily work always conscientiously 
performed, the subject of this biography was 
enabled, by the sheer force of character, of 
integrity, prudence, self-denial, industry and 
perseverance, to leave behind him much precious 
work done for country and church. His un- 
affected goodness and kindness made for him 
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hosts of friends. His faithfulness deserved and 
secured their life-long regard.” 

A bibliography of the bishop’s works, by 
Rev. J. R. Garstin, is_a valuable addition to 
the book. Norman Moore. 








Life in Parliament. Being the Experience 
of a Member in the House of Commons 
from 1886 to 1892, inclusive. By Sir 
Richard Temple. (John Murray.) 


Tus is an engaging and _ interesting 
memorial of the long and Conservative 
Parliament of 1886, with a brief retrospect 
of the short Parliament which preceded it, 
and an introduction to the Parliament of 
1892, written by a distinguished and very 
able man, who is modestly happy in the 
position of a Tory ‘‘item.” The tone of the 
book is admirable, frankly partisan and 
yet fairly considerate of his opponents : 
worthy of one who having played a great 
part on another stage is willing, and more 
than willing, to work with rank and file 
in the House of Commons. 

The most attractive feature in Sir Richard 
Temple’s pages is the freshness of his 
writing, his delight in his position, his 
intense loyalty to his party and its leaders, 
his devotion to Parliament, in which he 
seems to find supreme happiness and con- 
tentment. The style is simple, unaffected, 
and agreeable ; and while old parliamentary 
hands may enjoy so honest a record, it will 
be of greater value to those who seek to 
learn something of the parliamentary system. 
By no one, other than a constant attendant 
in the House of Commons, could this work 
have been written; because, with fewest 
words and with unfailing accuracy, the 
leading thread of every proceeding of im- 
portance is plainly displayed and followed. 
This is not an easy process, and could 
only have been accomplished by a care- 
ful observer with experience of adminis- 
trative work. There is not a touch of 
egotism ; but in one justly proud passage, 
Sir Richard declares that he took part, in 
six years, in 2,072 out of 2,118 divisions— 
a feat of duty which has, perhaps, never 
been surpassed. 

So much has been said in recent years 
against the House of Commons, that it is 
refreshing to find a member, of great know- 
ledge of the world, declare that “ the 
mutual generosity, invariably shown to 
each other by opponents, is such as I have 
never seen equalled in any other assembly.” 
But this freshness—so rare in ex-officials— 
is the charm of the book. Who would 
c _— an ex-Governor of Bombay to assert 
that— 


“Any one who has worked there fin a 
Committee Room] for five hours, walks down- 
stairs to bis place in the House with a sense of 
physical and mental fatigue, but also with a 
consciousness of having learnt much that is 
worth knowing.” 


Or thus to write with rapture of walks at 
dawn of day, when the long sitting is 
over :— 


“ The exquisite air seemed to blow away the 
cobwebs that bad gathered round our brains 
during the night’s work. The amber sky 
behind the Horse Guards and the Admiralty 
heralded the sunrise. The sylvan island and 





the wooded banks had their counterparts on the 
glossy surface as we crossed the bridge over 
the water that adorns the Park.” 

Sir Richard admires Mr. Gladstone; and 
although his work is narrative rather than 
descriptive, Indian readers will be able to 
form some true idea of this greatest par- 
liamentary figure, especially as to “the 
passion, the glow, the sympathy, the mag- 
netism” of his speech. At the age of 
eighty, “the poetic, pathetic, romantic 
passages in his oratory were still lovely,” 
the ‘swing of his arm like the sweep of a 
scimitar, and yet with a movement both 
graceful and appropriate.” It must, wo 
think, be adjudged a fault of style when a 
writer so frames his sentences that, if the 
work be read fifty years hence, confusion 
may arise as to whether it was penned in 
the lifetime of the chief personage referred 
to. Referring to Mr. Gladstone’s beautiful 
speech in memory of John Bright, Sir 
Richard Temple writes: ‘‘Then rose Mr. 
Gladstone to make one of those orations 
in which he excelled all men living.” 
When Mr. Gladstone has passed away, 
the reader of this passage—and there are 
many passages to which the same remark 
applies—might not suppose it was written 
during his leadership of Parliament. 

Sir Richard writes as a Tory “ stalwart,” 

with pride in the young men of his party, 
with fairness to his opponents, and candour 
as to his friends. Lord Randolph was the 
favourite of 1886, because, in the words of 
a typical Conservative, ‘‘ he had taught the 
people to believe in us”; and, as leader, Sir 
Richard thinks he evinced “ tact, readiness, 
resourcefulness, courage, and resolution.” 
He describes Mr. Chamberlain’s oratory as 
“‘ distinguished by language concise, simple, 
pointed, incisive; by sentences short and com- 
pact; by utterance sharp and fluent; by gesture 
quick and nervous; by wit pungent and 
farailiar but not elaborated.” 
Mr. Maurice Healy has an ingenuity ‘in 
devising amendments such as I have seldom 
seen equalled, and never surpassed in its 
way.” These are fair samples of his 
judgments. 

This book is especially interesting because 
of Sir Richard’s eminent qualifications as 
an observer of Parliament. Its pages afford 
abundant evidence in this respect, surpass- 
ing even the high repute of the author. 
He has gained with great distinction ex- 
perience in India and upon the School 
Board. He declares ‘‘ the House has never 
been chargeable with neglect of India,” 
and that ‘‘at no time did the House appear 
to so good an advantage as when an educa- 
tional debate was in progress.” The most 
loyal party spirit does not blind him against 
the admission, that “the two errors com- 
mitted by our able and successful Govern- 
ment—the Parnell Commission and the 
Licensing Clauses — might have been 
avoided.” His concluding words are in 
admiration of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, 
‘the beauty of which will ever linger in 
the memory even of his opponents ”; and 
the whole work is not only worthy of its 
author, but none the less acceptable because 
it does honour to the most powerful of the 
institutions of our country. 

Artnur Aryo.p. 





Low Tide on Grand Pré, A Book of Lyrics. 
By Bliss Carman. (David Nutt.) 


Aut who follow closely the drift of contem- 
porary poetry must have had their curiosity 
piqued again and again within recent years 
by the fugitive verse of Mr. Bliss Carman. 
In this country only a small portion of his 
frugal output has appeared : a noble elegiac 
poem on Matthew Arnold, which saw the 
light in the Universal Review, though it was 
merely a third part of an Arnold threnody ; 
one or two lyrics in weekly papers; and a 
few poems in Mr. Lighthall’s Anthology of 
Canadian Verse. Most of his published 
writings have appeared in the Aflantic 
Monthly, the Century, the Independent, and 
one or two other American periodicals ; 
though of all that he has put into print 
only a small section has been made public, 
as those know who: possess his privately 
circulated leaflets and pamphlets. 

It is not long since the present writer had 
occasion to review in the Acapemy the latest 
book of another Canadian poet, Prof. 
Charles Roberts. Prof. Roberts and Mr. 
Carman are admittedly the finest poetic 
voices heard as yet in the Dominion, and it 
would be difficult to select work surpassing 
theirs from the mass of verse of high quality 
produced by the younger American writers. 
Certainly there is none of a more exquisite 
lyrical note than that of Mr. Carman. In 
this peculiar grace he has but one rival 
among his compatriots, if the living can he 
said to have a rival in the dead—Isabella 
Valancey Crawford, who died young some 
years ago, but not before she had given 
warrant of rare powers. 

In the face of so much expectation, Mr. 
Carman must have known that many 
readers would judge his range and power 
and promise by this first book. This 
being so, it seoms to me regrettable 
that he has refrained from publishing 
some of his most beautiful and, certainly, 
most mature work. For not only has he 
excluded several of those noteworthy ballads 
of which he has given some of us a fore- 
taste, the Arnold threnody, and other vorse 
of an exceptional quality; but he has even 
omitted certain ballads and lyrics, already 
published, which would surely have inter- 
fered in no way with the homogeneity of 
the present volume. In Mr. Lighthall’s 
Anthology, for instance, there is the 
‘‘ Wraith of the Red Swan,” with its firm 
delicate touch and haunting cadences; and 
there are kindred poems which would not 
be out of place in Low Tide on Grand Pré. 
However, we must perforce accept Mr. 
Carman’s decision, and judge his work by 
what he chooses to give us. : 

To the fantastically got-up volume which 
Mr. David Nutt has published—redeemed 
so far by a charming cover—the author has 
a prefatory note, wherein he sots forth that 
the poems that follow have been collected 
with reference to their similarity of tone, 
and that all are variations on a single 
theme, more or less aptly suggested by 
the title, Low Tide on Grand Pré. Itseemed 
better, adds Mr. Carman, to bring together 
between the same covers only those pieces 
of work which happened to be in_ the 
same key, than to publish a larger book 
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of more uncertain aim. Here, of course, 
we have sufficient explanation of the author’s 
reticence ; though I still think these Grand 
Pré lyrics might have formed, so to say, a 
section rather than an independent whole. 

It is porhaps advisable to tell the English 
reader that Grand Pré is the part of Acadia 
in Nova Scotia which Longfellow has made 
familiar in ‘‘ Evangeline.” Itis a country 
of flat expanses and vast perspectives, 
hemmed by marshes and frontiered by the 
sea that surges inland round the mountain 
promontory of Blomidon, in what is known 
as the Bay of Fundy. The present writer, 
as doubtless many another visitor to Acadia, 
was surprised to recognise so little of the 
Acadia of “Evangeline.” The “ vast 
primeval forest’ and “ rocky caverns” do 
not meet the expectant eye. The real 
poetic Acadia exists, perhaps, only in the 
mind ; though the dreamy, beautiful land 
in the north-west of Nova Scotia has visible 
and potent charm for all who love it. But 
those who would know it in the spirit will 
discern it more clearly in the lyrics of 
Charles Roberts and Bliss Carman than in 
‘‘ Evangeline,” particularly in poems such 
as “The Marshes of Tantramar” and 
‘* Low Tide on Grand Pré.” 

[It is difficult to distinguish the charm 
which haunts these Acadian lyrics. There is 
in them a delicate air that reaches us 


‘* Through twilight scented fine like musk ”’; 


a serene calm, as of that 


ee 


‘ lone rush 
Astir in the slim 

White stream where sheer 
Blue mornings are ”’; 


a sonse of melancholy and regret, ever 
wrought by and instinct with nature— 


** On runnels dark by slopes of fern, 
The hazy undern sleeps in sun, 
Remembrance and desire, undone, 
From old regrets to dreams return.”’ 


Most of the lyrics themselves suggest that 
moth in ‘ Pulvis et Umbra,” with “ pale 
grey dust of beaten wings,” each a 


** vagrant of the starlit gloom, 
One frail waif of beauty fronting 
Immortality and doom ——’”’ 


in all of them something of 


** Dust and shadow and forgetting, 
Frost and reverie and sleep.” 


All are dominated by an overmastering sense 
of beauty, and permeated with a love of 
nature for which there is no epithet so apt 
as the much misused and hackneyed word 
“intense.” If ever there was a child of 
nature, it is the author of “‘The End of the 
Trail,” “The Vagabonds,” ‘Pulvis et 
Umbra,” and other poems in a lovely slow- 
music that is all his own, 


** Because I am a wanderer 
Upon the roads of endless quest, 
Between the hill-winds and the hills, 
Along the margin men call rest. 
. . al « 
** Because the holy winter night 
Was for my chamber, deep among 
The dark pine forests by the rea, 
With woven red auroras hung... . 


® 





** Therefore I house me not with him, 
But journey as the sun goes forth, 
By stream and wood and marsh and sea, 
Through dying summers of the North.” 


Here and here in this book, and particularly 
ia “The Vagabonds,” there is proof of 
kinship with Omar Khayyam. The country 
both love 


‘* Tt is a country of the sun, 
Full of forgotten yesterdays.” 


And with the New World singer as with the 
old Persian poet, there is the same accept- 
ance of the common doom : 


** In the beginning God made man 
Out of the wandering dust, men say ; 
And in the end his life shall be 
A wandering wind and blown away.” 


He has the large, simple utterance which 
has so deep a charm ; and none can gainsay 
the distinctiveness of lines such as, for 
example, 


** Outside, a yellow maple tree, 
Shifting upon the silvery blue, 
With small, innumerable sound, 
Rustled to let the sunlight through. 


** The livelong day the elvish leaves 
Danced with their shadows on the floor; 
And the lost children of the wind 
Went straying homeward by our door. 


** And all the swarthy afternoon 
We watched the great deliberate sun 
Walk through the crimsoned hazy world, 
Counting his hill-tops one by one. 


** Then as the purple twilight came 
And touched the vines along our eaves, 
Another shadow stood without 
And gloomed the dancing of the leaves. 


* * * * 
** T saw retreating on the hills, 
Looming and sinister and black, 


The stealthy figure swift and huge, 
Of one who strode and looked not back.”’ 


Occasionally the singer forgets his craft, 
but only once disastrously, as in the un- 
forgivable final quatrain of ‘Seven 
Things.” He must be on his guard, too, 
against repetition of favourite effects and 
words; and at ‘‘auroral,” ‘ leaguer,” 
‘“‘lyric” as an epithet, ‘‘dream,” and 
“bugling” he should for a time look 
askance, despite their beauty. 

I have only room now to quote a single 
short poem from this fascinating, if in one 
respect disappointing, book of lyrics. Let it 
be so characteristic a piece as ‘‘ Carnations 
in Winter ” : 

** Your carmine flakes of bloom to-night 

The fire of wintry sunsets hold ; 


Again in dreams you burn to light 
A far Canadian garden old. 


‘* The blue north summer over it, 
Is bland with long ethereal days ; 
The gleaming martins wheel and flit 
Where breaks your sun down orient ways. 


‘* There, when the gradual twilight falls 
Through quietudes of dusk afar, 
Hermit antiphonal hermit calls 
From hills below the first pale star. 


‘* There, in your passionate love’s foredoom, 
Once more your spirit stirs the air, 
And you are lifted through the gloom 
To warm the coils of her dark hair.” 


Witiiam Saarp. 








NEW NOVELS. 
At Society’s Expense. By Algernon Gissing. 


In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Alice of the Inn. By John W. Sherer. 
In 3 vols. (W. H. Allen.) 

Juliet’s Lovers. By Mabel Collins. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Woman and the Man. By Robert Buchanan. 
In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The Triumph of Theresa. By Jeffrey Arden. 
In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Out Back. By Kenneth Mackay. (Reming- 
ton.) 

What Happened at Morwyn. 
Hoyer. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Tiara. By Dora Hort. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tanis, the Sang-Digger. By Amélie Rives. 
(Town Topics Publishing Co.) 


The Awkward Squad. By Shan F. Bullock. 
(Cassells.) 


A Book of Strange Sins. By Coulson Ker- 
nahan. (Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 


Mr. Atcernon Gissrna’s latest novel bears 
upon it the impress of hurry. Following 
upon Between Two Opinions, it is disappoint- 
ing. The characterisation is faulty: we 
get types in replica, and the attributes of 
one character are transferred to another. 
Two brothers intended to be sharply differ- 
entiated are made to deny themselves, the 
one to do what would be the act of the 
other. Throughout the shadow of one 
personality is thrown over another, so that 
the outlines of the two become merged. 
Again, situations are created off-hand: men 
and women are projected on to the stage 
without proper introduction ; a reference to 
the play bill does not always enlighten us. 
Were it not for these faults of detail, the 
inherent improbability of the plot might be 
excused. The daughter of a struggling 
journalist, a young girl who has been a 
governess and more recently a strolling 
player, conceives the plan of passing off 
as an American heiress, and introducing 
herself into society as the protegée of a 
baronet’s widow. For this privilege she 
pays her sponsor at the rate of £800 a year. 
‘This sum—to be accurate, a thousand pounds 
—she borrows from a young solicitor who is 
madly in love with her. There is nothing 
absolutely impossible so far. 1t may be 
granted, too, that a young woman whose 
social education has been conducted from 
outside rather than from inside, might 
commit the error of putting forward Florida 
as her quondam home. She was not to 
know that she was offering a premium to 
detection, in that that country is well 
stocked with sprigs of nobility engaged in 
the futile occupation of orange culture. 
She would, however, have been clever 
enough to avoid the solecism of addressing 
Lady Ivelet as ‘“‘ your ladyship.” It was 
absclutely necessary for her to assume social 
equality as a condition precedent to the 
proposed relationship. Still, Mr. Gissing 
may claim that, as an American, she was 
acting within her assumed character. In 
any case Helen Ilderton’s adventures are 
interesting reading. The sketch of Thomas 
Paine Goldhawke is powerfully ¢rawn, He 


By M. A. 
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is a miserly cynic, who holds his evil 
passions well in hand, in so far as they 
might militate against the success of the 
sordid aims with which his soul is filled. 
This creature vents his pent-up spleen 
against himself, the self-loathing following 
upon inward glimpses of his own vileness, 
by exacting a high moral code from a 
defenceless woman. Such ruthless harsh- 
ness as this toward a particular sin to 
which a vicious person has no leanings, is a 
common trait of egoistic degeneracy, and 
Mr. Gissing has diagnosed the disease 
cleverly. The book contains some fine 
descriptive writing. Aggethorpe..and its 
people stand in epitome as the symbols of 
that all-devouring commercialism of modern 
times, which is greedily eating up rural 
England, its noxious breath blasting far 
and wide. Mr. Gissing writes admirably: 
his style is picturesque and epigrammatic. 
He is in effect a poet, and is to be con- 
gratulated upon not yielding to the tempta- 
tion of cutting his prose up into feet and 
rhymes, in which form it would probably be 
a weariness to the spirit instead of being 
extremely pleasant reading. 


Mr. Sherer has evidently been troubled 
with the suspicion that his work is a little 
old-fashioned, for he makes one of his 
characters say of a certain incident that it 
savours of the novels of the last century. 
A young girl brought up at a Midland 
hostelry is first left a small fortune by an 
Indian civilian who breathed his last in her 
uncle’s house, and then finds herself the 
legitimate daughter of a woman of wealth 
and position. This is rather disturbing, 
but Alice keeps her head admirably. She 
remains staunch to the simple yeoman of 
her choice, repulsing the advances of the 
“ off-coloured ”’ son of her benefactor, while 
she refuses to join her mother’s household 
and become a woman of fashion. When 
she loses her fortune, she takes the loss as 
a philosopher should, and all through gives 
token that she is a woman of high character. 
The book is melodramatic in form, and is 
full of incident and adventure. But the 
author tries to hold too many skeins in 
his hands, and the narrative suffers from 
the constant dropping of threads. We are 
led to expect that a scheming lawyer is also 
to prove a crafty thief; but in the end the 
author finds he can dispense with this part 
of his plan. Mr. Sherer is prolix ; his novel 
is often both jejune and crude; but we go 
on reading it, interested despite ourselves. 
Its satire is often effective, and we are given 
a really admirable gallery of portraits. Dr. 
Loftus is an exact type of the fossilised 
incumbent, with a passion for letters and 
an abhorrence of parochial trivialities. A 
cleverly drawn picture of the English fools 
who will receive any “‘tar-brushed” ad- 
Venturer who styles himself “prince” is 
found in Miss Maude. Moreover, it is rare 
to meet in the pages of fiction a landscape 
painter who talks sanely about his art. 
Eugene Marlo, despite a few lapses into 
pathos, does. Mr. Sherer has evidently 
made a shrewder guess at what constitutes 
& poetic interpretation of landscape than 
the generality of critics. If it is not the 
admirable temper and frankness of 
the author which make this book worth 





reading, it would be difficult to say what 
does ; for worth reading it is. 


On general principles one has long since 
come to the conclusion that the dramatised 
novel is a mistake; but, nevertheless, Miss 
Mabel Collins’s latest book contains many of 
the elements essential to successful drama. 
Juliet is the daughter of an actress of dis- 
tinction, Margaret Vane, by her marriage 
with Lord Francis Ellerton. Lord Francis 
has married to gratify his vanity and to 
win a bet. He is a mere viveur, good 
locking and well groomed. Juliet loses her 
mother and is left by her father to fight her 
way in the world. He gives her as a 
companion an illegitimate daughter of his 
own. Juliet goes on the stage and achieves 
an unprecedented success. Actresses who 
have served no apprenticeship to their craft 
generally do in novels, but Miss Mabel 
Collins is at pains to make her heroine’s 
case come within the four corners of possi- 
bility. Asa popular actress Juliet Vane’s 
lovers are many, among others a half-mad 
manager, a star actor, and a young peer. 
The actor wins, but on the day of their 
secret marriage a woman claiming his name 
appears before Juliet. The young wife’s 
conduct at this juncture is noble, as it is 
throughout the narrative ; but it is scarcely 
sane. Nevertheless, the stars work in their 
courses for her good ; for although we are 
told she cannot love the man who ultimately 
wins her, it is as clear as a proposition in 
Euclid that she must come to do so, though 
this love will not be passion. The book 
has a healthy tone: it is another protest 
against the unwisdom of training girls in 
ignorance of the ways of life. The charac- 
terisation improves as the author proceeds, 
and the extraordinary conduct of the actor- 
manager at the beginning of the story is 
justified to us by his final act. We are 
reminded of real persons and life-dramas 
in almost every chapter, but Miss Collins 
welds these fragments into a consistent 
whole, This is a novel of situation ; 
and since it never makes an unduo de- 
mand on our credulity, it deserves respectful 
consideration. 


A pure and loving woman is yoked 
to a dissolute painter. When her troubles 
have reached an acute stage, a benevo- 
lent curate comes to her relief, placing 
£10 at her disposal. The husband 
returns from an evening spent in drinking 
and card playing, and forces) this money 
from his wife. He leaves her stunned and 
flies the country. Simultaneously the wife 
inherits a fortune. Years afterwards, 
living in seclusion in the country, she is 
wooed by a young baronet. In the nick of 
time the curate re-appears on the scene, 
and presents his protegce with what he con- 
siders to be proofs of her husband’s death. 
All is well, but at this moment the painter 
re-appears and claims his wife; he has, 
however, to reckon with the husband of a 
woman he has seduced. Mr. Buchanan’s 
Woman and the Man may be left here. Its 
strength lies in effective “curtains.” The 
American adventures of Philip O’Mara, 
and of the man who ultimately puts a 
— on his career, are in the manner of 

ret Harte, and could have been dispensed 





with: nothing material to the story would 
have been lost. 


The Triumph of Theresa is anothor theatrical 
sketch done in fiction. The Countess 
Kavalefski is a compromised cosmopolitan : 
in her we at once recognise one of the 
fashionable vagabonds of mixed extraction 
who belong to the commonplaces of cur- 
rent fiction. The Countess finds it con- 
venient to do the behests of a Russian 
minister. She comes to England to extract 
from the War Office plans of the defences 
of the Cyprus harbours. She meets the 
man who possesses these plans by the 
purest accident. She has beauty and 
courage, and she plays upon this Colonel 
Farquhar a kind of confidence trick, gain- 
ing her end. Unfortunately for her, she 
has found, what she had no suspicion she 
possessed, and has lost it in the process. 
An unscrupulous rival, one Count Sovanoff, 
has acquainted himself with the secret of 
the Colonel’s indiscretion, and extracts from 
the unhappy woman, as the price of his 
silence, the condition that she shall not 
marry her lover. The situation is intense, 
and it is dramatic. Obviously the talo 
recalls Sardou’s ‘‘ Dora.” The last chapter 
is an encumbrance; so is a great deal of 
somewhat trite essay writing. Occasionally 
the author’s cynicism is as effective as it is 
bitter. THe will irritate some readers by an 
excess of special pleading, and by tho 
assumption that they are incapable of rising 
above the common-place in the passions of 
love and hate; but he gives us at least one 
splendid situation, and that indeed is 
something. 


Australians must be a long-suffering race, 
if their patience is equal to unswathing 
stories so closely enveloped in padding as 
Out Back, <A brother and sister of good 
birth, Richard and Inez Parry, are left 
penniless orphans in Australia. Richard is 
ina bank. He is handsome and attractive, 
but he has a passion for the turf. The rest 
is obvious: he robs the exchequer and 
decamps. Inez goes on the stage ; but we 
next meet her as the wife of a doting old 
man, loved by and loving her husband’s 
manager. The manager, Jack Wrixon, in 
order to get the money to enable him to 
make off with his employer’s wife, enters 
into league with a gang of bushrangers, in 
whose leader, Captain Scarlet, we presently 
discover Richard Parry. At- a critical 
moment Wrixon leaves his confederate to 
his fate; at a later juncture he finds it 
convenient to put a bullet into him. Mean- 
while, the wronged husband is in prison on 
suspicion of being in league with the bush- 
rangers; the excellent manager and the 
infatuated wife, to save themselves, have 
dropped compromising banknotes into his 
desk. Now Wrixon changes his tactics, and 
makes love to the step-daughterof the woman 
whose honour he has undermined. He 
is ultimately roasted to death in a bush 
fire. His tragic end is described with 
considerable energy and vigour. The err- 
ing wife and the brother, as pretty a 
couple of villains as could well be, 
escape to South America under the 
protection of an amiable kinsman, Lord 
Cheshire, who turns up in the nick of time 
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to take his dear cousins to his bosom. 
If we could overlook such fustian as this, 
there is something to commend, especially 
the description of the corroboree; but two 
hundred pages of ‘‘out-back” dialogue, 
tags of turf prattle, and bush - ranging 
commonplace, produce in the mind a sen- 
sation of confusion and weariness past all 
bearing. At p. 139 things begin to get 
coherent; but Mr. Kenneth Mackay has 
still a great many yarns in his note book, 
and after allowing us a short respite, the 
devil tempts him to begin transcribing them 
again, and alas! he yields to the temptation. 





“The past cannot be wiped away as we 
wipe writing from a slate,” says the author 
of What Happened at Morwyn, though an 
acceptance of the easy-going conclusions of 
the previous writer would be equivalent to 
ignoring this inexorable law of cause and 
effect. Mrs. Hoyer enforces a great ethical 
truth with energy and power; the verities 
she deals with are eternal, though she does 
complicate the issue by making thera depend 
upon ephemeral forms of belief; still, on 
the whole, she shows admirable self-control. 
Errors of judgment and taste there are; 
the title is infelicitous, so often is the 
nomenclature. Again, a girl of eighteen 
is not likely to be able to start offhand and 
earn her living as a painter of specimen 
flowers, and to distance all rivals at the 
work. There is some haziness about money 
details, some lavishness in the use of capitals. 
But, apart from such trifles, this story of 
a young girl’s heroic efforts to pay off the 
debts of a dishonest father is told with 
directness and lucidity. It claims our 
interest from the* beginning, and retains it 
tothe end. It is a highly, creditable first 
appearance. 

Miss Dora Hort’s description of Tabiti is 
interesting ; the romance which accompanies 
it is more so. It is a pathetic tale, another 
of those pitiable records of the degrada- 
tion of native races at the hands of their 
conquerors. It propounds anew the old 
doubting question, as to whether'the primi- 
tive relations between the sexes are not, on 
the whole, fraught with a greater measure 
of happiness than the connexions incident 
to super-civilised communities. Tiari is a 
beautiful half-caste. She is relentlessly 
pursued by a dissolute French officer; but 
she will have none of him nor of the native 
chief Huree: she loves the Frenchman’s 
friend, Selwin. Selwin is a paragon of 
virtue, but he has certain of those ugly 
traits which sometimes go with virtue. 
Rather than that she shall die for love of 
him he marries the girl, and he has his 
reward. But he proceeds to bungle shame- 
fully, as only a crass Touton could. His 
piggish philistinism loses him his wife, and 
none can say he does not merit his punish- 
ment. In Tiari and Selwin we are reminded 
of Otomie and Thomas Wingfield in Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s latest romance. Redundant 
characters which are never used, and situa- 
tions which lead to nothing, should be pruned 
from this book; but for the sake of Tiari, 
a charming study, and for its descriptions, it 
should be read. 

In Zanis, the Sang-Digger, Miss Amélie 
Rives grasps with a firm grip the problem 





_ the career of Michael Loughey, 


with which Miss Hort has wrestled, and | 
she has produced a work of noble austerity. | 
She goes fearlessly to the roots of things: 

her allegory is elemental, primitive; it is 

really great—an epicin prose. Shot from the | 
blue, in other words from the mountainous | 
home of a pagan community, comes a) 
beautiful girl, wild and unkempt, fearless 

in her natural purity, but longing to attach | 
herself to the higher types of humanity, | 
that she may steady herself in her innate | 
goodness. She seeks the valley, led by 
instinct to the home she needs. Herstrong, 
healthy animalism makes her conscious of 
her lower self. She knows the meaning 
of the passion she would control for a 
man magnificent in his physical beauty, 
but grossly carnal in every part of 
his nature. Her spiritual being is 
quickened in the hot house of the atmo- 
sphere she now breathes. She loathes and 
despises the lover who pursues her, but the 
attraction he has for her is not to be killed. 
She will elevate this man. She will show 
him that loving is not merely wanting. 
She draws the curtain aside and lets him 
peep in through the window at a beautiful 
picture, that of a man and woman perfectly 
mated. This, she tells him, is what love 
can be. Here is Tanis’s ideal; but it is 
not the man’s, he cannot see it: his eyes 
ara darkened; he is of the earth, earthy. 
The situation is a fine one, and the author 
treats it with consummate art. Indeed, we 
have in this book no ephemeral work of 
fiction, but a serious contribution to a 
problem which must ever take rank above 
every other human problem. The story 
holds mighty truths in the kernel of it. 
In Zanis we are, as it were, projected 
backwards into primeval times, or it is as 
if a primeval type had been thrown on to a 
sheet by a dark lantern. We are in at the 
gonesis of that ideal love which has taken the 
place, in the higher types of men and women, 
of the purely animal passion. We are 
granted a vision of that birth when wings 
of the spiritual broke through thechrysalis of 
the carnal. Tanis, as a character, is a very 
beautiful creation, and an original one. 
There will be many who will take the 
surface of this book and seo in it nothing 
more than a sublimation of Mr. Chevalier’s 
Muse; others will say coarse things of 
Tanis’s heroic self-sacrifice, as coarse things 
are said every day of the countless women 
who, under a stern sense of love and 
duty, hold in abeyance their higher 


natures. 


These stories by Mr. Shan F. Bullock 
improve as they proceed. ‘The Awkward 
Squad” would be amusing but for its 
unconscionable length. The squads are 
two secret organisations of Loyalists and 
Fenians. They chose the same place for 
their drilling ground, and out of this.coin- 
cidence all manner of curious and enter- 
taining situations are evolved. The “‘ State 
Official” is a pregnant little tale of a 
boycotted postmaster: but the list story, 
‘*One of the Unfortunates,” is really ad- 
mirable. Its easy-going satire is general 
rather than pointed ; but many a candidate 
for, and member of, parliament, English 
as well as Irish, will wince as he follows 





It would be ridiculous to imagine that 
justice could be done to Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan in an article of this nature. A 
few bald statements must suffice, as in the 
case of Miss Amélie Rives. Works like Zanis 
and A Book of Strange Sins, which deal, with- 
out cant or parti pris, with the deepest subtle- 
ties of spiritual experience, with the travail 
of the soul in its long night watches, are not 
to be dealt with in a score orso of lines. Such 
books are among the healthiest symptoms 
not only of modern literature but of modern 
thought. They are on the crest of the wave, 
whether we regard them from the artistic 
or the ethical standpoint. Mr. Kernahan’s 
plummet essays to sound the very depths 
of the human soul. Occasionally, of course, 
he reaches those depths where no plummet 
will sink; but when this is so we can only 
feel sympathy with him. There is no writer, 
living or dead, who could deal with such 
themes as those which form the staple of 
“A Suicide” and ‘‘ A Lost Soul” without 
touching the confines of the unfathomable. 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan has been practically 
silent for three years; but, as he says, ‘ we 
suffer nowadays from a plethora of book 
production, and unless a writer has some- 
thing to say which is different from or 
better said than what has been said before, 
he will earn a more lasting title to our 
regard by selling sound sugar at honest 
prices than by publishing a book.” Mr. 
Kernahan need have no fear that in these 
words he has condemned himself. His 
book is a fine one, and I think it will live. 

James Sranvey Lirrve. 








SOME COUNTRY BOOKS. 


Letters to Marco. By G. D. Leslie, R.A. 
(Macmillans.) Happy the man who receives 
such suggestive chatty letters, the reader will 
think. Mr. Leslie, from his old house by the 
Thames, studies birds and flowers in a loveable 
fashion (the former by the aid of a binocular 
glass, even as he lies in bed), and then dis- 
patches his observations, frequently enriched 
with artistic drawings, to his friend. From a 
couple of answers here given that friend—no 
less a person than Mr. H. Stacy Marks, R.A. 
—shows himself quite capable of appreciating 
this pleasant rustic gossip. All who love birds 
and gardens will delight in these letters. 
They may not always be very profound—here 
and there, perhaps, a scientific ornithologist 
might smile; but Mr. Leslie’s enthusiasm and 
capacity for seeing beauty in everyday life, his 
careful eye, his bonhomie, render this a charm- 
ing volume, as fit for the fireside as the arbour. 
These letters begin in 1885, and reach to 
last spring. Perhaps a second series of 
them, it is to be hoped, may be in store for 
their admirers. To take a dip at random into 
their contents: starlings, eels, tulips, chub, 
kingfishers, weeds, larks, winter scenery, 
droughts, fog, and a multitude more subjects 
jostle each other, and all are attractively 
treated. There is an interesting account of 
Mr. William Morris’s quaint house at Kelms- 
cott. Indeed, anything old and beautiful has 
naturally charms for Mr. Leslie. The illustra- 
tions greatly add to the value of the book. 
It will help all who are fortunate enough to 
live in the country to see their own blessedness, 
and teach others that an untold wealth of 
beauty, and endless avenues of interest in 
nature, greet the wanderer from high roads 
and beaten tracks, even in old England. 
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From Paddington to Penzance. By C. G. 
Harper. (Chatto & Windus.) The author and 
a friend were wise enough to determine that 
their own country presents endless beauties to 
those who saunter through it with an observant 
eye. Accordingly, they walked last summer 
some 280 miles to the Land’s End, and every- 
where found objects and “bits” for Mr. 
Harper’s skilful pencil. This record of their 
holiday tramp comprises more than a hundred 
views : some inserted in the text, others printed 
as plates ; all most characteristic and beautifully 
finished. The view of Winchester College and 
that of Exeter Cathedral may be selected as 
admirable among so many that are good. 
Thus the book forms, with its quaint linen 
binding, a book of beauty infinitely more 
captivating than the volumes which trans- 
ported the artistic taste of half a century ago. 
As for its letterpress, perhaps the less said the 
better. The book forms a faint imitation of 
Innocents Abroad, but at an immeasurable 
distance. Mr. Harper’s style is blatant, 
aggressive, overwhelming: possessed, too, with 
a demon of jocularity. His facts are care- 
fully chosen, and he quotes quaint epitaphs, 
and invariably describes the most picturesque 
aspects of each locality that he visits. Just as 
he has secured his reader’s attention, he runs 
on in front, as it were, leaps out from behind a 
bush with a shout and a witticism, emphasised 
by a metaphorical clap on the back, so that his 
unfortunate fellow-wayfarer, after a few repeti- 
tions of this procedure, is awed into silence, and 
utterly smitten down before his companion’s irre- 
pressible joviality. Mr. Harper’s preface, and 
even his dedication, are flagrant examples of this 
stupendous kind of writing. He throws one of 
the ammonites brought from Cornwall at 
“nomadic cats’ on his return, and this is only 
the end of his soliloquy on it: 


‘These spoils of our touring were handier after 
all than coals, which blacken the hands, or soap, 
for which the morning finds a use ; but I sometimes 
wonder who finds them, the very aristocracy of 
missiles, hurtled through midnight air from lofty 
eyrie upon pavements deserted by all save the 
tlow-pacing policeman and those afore-mentioned 
disturbers of the peace.’’ 


Again, he finds a house built by a sailor 
— since dead, and this is his account of 
im :— 


“he has voyeged long since into the Unknown, 
and his romance has gone with him, for the place 
is now but a superior sort of tea-garden, where 
youdrink your tea and eat your cream and straw- 
berries in the open-air arbours and the society of 
innumerable centipedes and spiders.’’ 


This magnificent style soon wearies a plain 
man. Once more the author breaks out 
against ‘‘prim and proper county councils, 
whose internal rottenness is varnished over 
with a shiny varnish of prudery,”’ and much 
more. Organ-grinders, tourists, landladies, 
Camborne, and even the venerable British 
constitution are similarly treated ; ‘‘ We meet 
no foreign foe to-day. No storms rend 


the branches of the oak; the tree, 
alas! is rotting at the heart. Ah! 
the pity, the misery of it!” Seriously, 


Mr. Harper’s pictures are worthy of a better 
setting. Perhaps his spirits will have some- 
what toned down before he takes the knapsack 
égain. Freed from his polylogical outbursts, 
more sketches would be gratefully received. 
The text of From Paddington to Penzance shows 
im many places that, when not aiming at 
magniloquence, he can describe both events and 
scenery with a careful pen. 


Forest, Field, and Fell. By J. A. Owen. 


(Lawrence & Bullen.) This handful of topo- 
graphical essays is bound together by the same 
strong sympathy with birds and natural beauty 
as distinpuishes a Son of the Marshes, whose 


books the authoress of Forest, Field, and Fell 
has edited. It is irresistible to compare her 
style with his nervous and strong-flowing 
periods. With more general and historical 
learning, she lacks his descriptive skill, his 
larger enthusiasm for every aspect of nature, 
his large and varied insight into the habits of 
the native birds and beasts. Yet there is a 
subtle liking for old people and rustic charac- 
ters, the odds and ends of humanity, in her 
writing. She touches their failings with a 
delicate hand, and draws out the loving and 
deeper traits, so that she carries on her reader, 
and insensibly shows him that the dullest and 
apparently most commonplace people possess 
depths of strong feeling and a warm love which 
often lies hid under a rough exterior. The death 
of the dog Cyrus (p. 59) is very pathetic, and a 
case in point. Another essay treats of the 
agricultural school at Manderscheid in the 
Upper Eifel. This is especially noteworthy in 
connexion with the ‘‘ continuation schools” of 
the present day, and should be read by all who 
are interested in education. The old memories 
of Stirling and the moors of Western Skye 
furnish two agreeable chapters, while the Bat 
Caves near San Antonio de Bexar must bea 
novelty to many readers. This little volume is 
among the most pleasant of its kind. 


Random Recollections of Woodland, Fen, and 
Hill. By J. W. Tutt. (Sonnenschein.) Mr. 
Tutt is a fellow of the Entomological Society, 
and looks at nature, whether in forest, bog, or 
mountain, as represented by moths and flies. 
Yet he admires a beautiful prospect, although 
he immediately gets out his net and pill-boxes 
and diligently hunts up its insects. There is 
much to be learned from his pages on the 
mimicry of insects, their metamorphoses, and 
life-history in general. Mr. Tutt’s researches 
in the fens of East Anglia and his account of 
insects which are either extinct there or fast 
dying out, thanks to drainage and ploughing 
up of their old haunts, is at once interesting 
and melancholy. But the same process is 
going on everywhere. Man and his wants 
speedily exterminate animal and plant life 
when at all weak or not widely localised, while 
a succession of stronger though less interesting 
plants and creatures takes their place. It is 
seldom that the change is shown in minute life 
with the care and fidelity with which Mr. Tutt 
displays it. He meets keepers, coastguardmen, 
all the like in his researches, and these 
rencontres are amusingly told. His book was 
worth writing and deserves perusal. 


About Orchids: a Chat. By F. Boyle. 
(Chapman & Hall.) Is anyone in search of a 
hobby? Let him grow orchids and gain his 
enthusiasm by reading this book. Mr. Boyle 
has done for orchids what Dean Hole did for 
roses—set forth their beauty and poetry, and 
then dissipate the legend that only nursery- 
men and millionaires can grow them by showing 
any lover of a garden howto do so. Anecdote 
follows anecdote, hints and directions are 
thickly scattered through what in some hands 
might have become a dull volume; but all, 
thanks to the author’s skilful style, is full of 
interest, and makes a book that no intelligent 
person will lay down till finished. After an 
amusing account of his experiences in a 
suburban garden, Mr. Boyle takes his readers to 
an orchid sale, which greatly resembles a book 
sale, where almost priceless rarieties are at 
times put up for auction. A brief account is 
then given of the three classes into which orchids 
are conveniently divided for culture: accord- 
ing as they need a cool, a warm, or a hot 
atmosphere. A chapter succeeds on the mar- 
vellous history of the lost orchid, Cattleya 
labiata vera, which disappeared from 1818 to 
1889; this is followed by a visit to Messrs. 





book concludes with a chapter on the hybridi- 
sation of orchids. During an English winter, 
to peruse Mr. Boyle’s account of masses of 
rose-red, pink and yellow, and pure white 
blossoms, their fantastic shapes, their lovely 
foliage and drooping habit, together with the 
wondrous new combinations which arise from 
hybridising, is to realise the feelings of the 
Peri at the gates of Paradise. Something, 
indeed, may be learnt of the beauty of orchids 
by Mr. Boyle’s lovely illustrations reduced 
from Reichenbachia; more, so far as books can 
exhibit it, from Mr. Bateman’s Century of 
Orchids; most by visiting a good collection. 
The salmon-fisher might almost welcome his 
most gaudy flies in the blossom of Puphinia 
Cristata, from Trinidad. Cool orchids are what 
the author recommends to a beginner; and 
among the five hundred at present under 
cultivation, four genera, Odontoglossum, 
Oncidium, Cypripedium, and Lycaste, specially 
lend themselves to the amateur; ‘‘no class of 
plants can be cultivated so easily,” says Mr. 
Boyle, ‘‘as none are so certain to repay the 
trouble as the cool orchids.” The mystery of 
the first genus growing in its native forests at 
the height of thirty feet, rarely at thirty-five, 
more rarely at twenty-five, is well commented 
on. The mode in which orchids are collected, 
the dangers and excessive cost which attend 
it, exceed a romance in interest. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that when a late orchid- 
grower near London sold his collection, an 
American syndicate was said to have paid down 
£12,000 for a small portion, while the rest 
fetched at auction a similar sum. The geo- 
graphical distribution of orchids unfolds more 
mysteries to the botanist. Indeed, these 
plants, however considered, abound in wonders 
and unexpected surprises. One may be seen 
in collections—Laelia elegans—which has teen 
exterminated in its native home, while of the 
marvels produced by hybridisation there seems 
no end. ‘This process frequently results in a 
thousand fresh shades of colour—crimson, 
mauve, magenta, and orange. There are even, 
uvlike roses, a few instances known of blue 
orchids. Mr. Boyle’s fascinating book, need- 
less to say, should be studied together with 
Darwin’s volume on the fertilisution of orchids. 
The perusal of these will bring much innocent 
happiness into the life of many who are 
beginners at present in the art of growing 
orchids, 


WE have received the first part of Wild 
Flowers in Art and Nature (Edward Arnold), 
to be completed in six monthly parts. It 
consists, in the first lace. of coloured plates, 
of royal quarto size, which have been repro- 
duced—in Englend—from drawings specially 
made by Mr. H. G. Moon, the illustrator of 
Sanders’s great work on Orchids; secondly, of 
opular botanical descriptions, written by 
r. F. W. Burbidge, curator of the University 
Gardens at Dublin ; and thirdly, of practical 
hints for young painters, contributed by 
Principal Sparkes, of the South Kensington 
Museum. The wild flowers in the present part 
are all among the most familiar—the forget- 
me-not, heather, yellow iris, and hawthorn ; of 
the illustrations, the best is that of the several 
species of heather. While intended primarily 
for the technical instruction of art students, 
the work will also prove attractive to all lovers 
of rural life. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. W. & A. K. Jounsron, of Edinburgh, 
will publish immediately a new Atlas of India, 
based on the most recent Government Surveys, 
with an introduction by Sir W. W. Hunter. 
It consists of sixteen plates, on the uniform 
scale of fifty miles to an inch, with a few insets 





Sanders’s Orchid Farm at St. Albans ; and the 


and plans of towns. Special attention bas heen 
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paid to the physical features, all rivers, canals, 
and lakes (together with all names referring to 
water), being printed in blue, and hills in 
brown. Towns and villages are inserted accord- 
ing to population, which is shown by symbols 
and lettering. The introduction gives general, 
physical, political, statistical, and historical 
details. 

Messrs. LonGMANS, GREEN & Co, will pub- 
lish next week a book entitled The Dis- 
covery of Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie, being an 
account of Count Samuel Teleki’s exploring 
and hunting expedition in Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, during the years 1887 and 1888, written 
by his companion, Lieutenant Ludwig von 
Hihnel, and translated by Nancy Bell (N. 
D’Anvers). It will be in two volumes, with 
nearly 180 illustrations, besides six coloured 
maps, giving the route of the expedition, alti- 
tude of camping places, &c. 


A NEW volume by Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
entitled Hssays about Men, Women, and Books, 
is announced for publication on January 15, by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. The American edition will 
be published by Messrs. Scribner & Sons. 


Mr. T. Fisner Unwin will publish im- 
mediately 7'he Ilouse of Lords, by Mr. Thomas 
Alfred Spalding. This work consists of four 
parts—the definition, the history, the indict- 
ment, and the proposed reform of the Upper 
Ifouse. It concludes with a list of measures 
that have been rejected by the Peers. 





** EARLSCOURT,” @ novel of provincial life, 
which has been appearing serially in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, will be published next week 
in three-volume form, with the name of the 
author, Mr. Alexander Allardyce. 


Mr. WILLIAM TIEINEMANN announces for 
publication on January 15, a one-volume edition 
of The Heavenly Twins, The same publisher 
will issue, on January 10, a new three-volume 
novel by an anonymous writer, entitled A 
Super/luous Woman; and also a new edition of 
A Question of Taste, by Maarten Maartens. 


Messrs. Oscoop, McItvame & Co. will 
publish shortly a second volume of Roumanian 
Folk Songs, entitled The Bard of the Dim- 
bovitza. Like the former volume, the songs 
have been translated by Carmen Sylva and 
Alma Strettell, from a collection made by 
Héléne Vacaresco. 

A NOVEL, entitled Bright Celestials, will 
appear very shortly through Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. Itisastory of Chinese life, in relation 
to Christian missionary enterprise. The author, 
who writes as John Coming Chinaman, is Mr. 
Archibald Lamont. 


ARCHDEACON Farrar has completed an 
entire revision of the text and notes of his Life 
of Christ ; and the new edition will be issued by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. during the present 
month, 

A NEW and enlarged edition of Stories of Golf, 
collected by Prof. Knight, of St. Andrews, and 
Mr. T. T, Oliphant, will be issued by Mr. 
Heinemann next week. 


WE are asked to announce the existence of a 
poem, written but not printed, entitled ‘The 
Kindness of Venus in the Life and Death of 
Man, endeavoured to be shown in a third and 
last Letter from W. J. Ibbett to his Friend, 
H. B. Forman.” 


Tue January number of the North American 
Review, published in this country by Mr. 
Heinemann, will contain the following articles: 
“‘Dinners and Diners,” by Lady Jeune; 


‘‘ Afterthoughts of a Story-teller,” by Mr. 
George W. Cable; ‘‘The Sunday School and 
Modern Biblical Criticism,”’ by the Rev. Dr. C. 
dl = s; and ‘‘ Intercollegiate Football,” by 


illiam White and Dr, Horatio C. Wood. 





| 


| 








THE popularity of Zom Brown’s Schooldays in 
America is attested by the issue, at Philadelphia, 
of an illustrated edition, containing a portrait 
of the author, and photogravures of scenery in 
the Vale of the White Horse and of buildings at 
Rugby. 

Ir is also worth mentioning that a Boston 
publisher announces a handsome reprint of 
Rossetti’s House of Life, with the readings of 
the edition of 1871, and with the lyrics that 
formed part of the original sequence. It is to 


be printed at the University Press of Cam- 


bridge (Mass.). with initial letters and borders 
specially designed for the occasion. 


WE hear that Count Leo Tolstoi has written 
to M. Paul Sabatier, offering to translate into 
Russian his newly published Life of Saint 
Francis d’ Assisi. 


In connexion with the Society of Friends of 
Russian Freedom, Mr. George Kennan will 
deliver a lecture upon ‘ Political Exiles in 
Siberian Convict Mines,” at Prince’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, on Monday next, at 8 p.m. 


TE first meeting of the new session of the 
Viking Club—which has now been reconstituted 
as a social and literary society for all interested 
in the North, and especially to encourage 
students of Northern history and antiquities— 
will be held on Friday next, January 12, at 8 
p-m., in the King’s Weigh House Rooms, 
Thomas-street, Grosvenor-square, when Mr. 
F. York Powell will deliver an inaugural 
address on ‘Some Literary and Historical 
Aspects of Old Northern Literature.” Among 
the papers promised for future meetings are: 
‘Prehistoric Art in the North,” by Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen; ‘‘ The Boar’s Head at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and a Teutonic Sun God,” by 
Dr. Karl Blind; and ‘‘ The Orkney and Shet- 
land Lamp,” by Mr. Edward Lovett. 


Mr. BERNARD QUARITCH has issued as the 
latest of his ‘‘ Rough Lists” a very interesting 
catalogue of manuscripts and of books illus- 
trating the science of palaeography. Manu- 
scripts may be classed under various headings : 
as being literary texts before the invention of 
printing, as being artistically valuable for their 
illuminations, as documents for palaeography, 
as the crude materials for history, orevenas auto- 
graphs. Of all of these there are examples here, 
though Mr. Quaritch has preferred to arrange 
his MSS. in strict chronological order, which of 
course cuts across other divisions. He has, 
however, prefixed a classified index according 
to subjects, and called attention in a preface t» 
some of his chief treasures. He no longer 
owns the famous Talbot Prayer-book—which 
has, we believe, found a home in the United 
States—but he still has in his possession 
several early liturgical books of English manu- 
facture, and also MSS. of Wyclyf, Chaucer, 
Gower, and the unique Towneley mysteries. 
Italian, French, and German art is magnifi- 
cently represented; among these we may 
specially mention a superb vellum of the 
‘*Roman de la Rose,’’ dated circa 1475. Greek 
and Latin classics are less conspicuous ; for, to 
tell the truth, they are less valued by collectors. 
But the first lot of all is a Greek codex of the 
Gospels, of the tenth century, which was 
brought from Cyprus by Major Alessandro 
Cesnola; and there are several Latin Bibles of 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. Henry 
Vizetelly, one of the pioneers of illustrated 
journalism, and an industrious author, whose 
Glances Back through Seventy Years was reviewed 
in the AcapEMy of November 25. He died 
near Farnham, on the morning of New Year’s 
Day, from an illness which may be directly 
traced to his imprisonment for publishing a 
translation of M. Zola’s novels, 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TO THE FUTURE WORLD. 


Dark World ! I ask not if thou be, 
Thy Being or non-Being frets not me ; 
I would not lift—ifso I might, 

The curtain that enshrouds thy night. 


For grant thou art—that could not change 
Stern duty’s sphere —in Earth-life’s range, 
Still must I work, learn, think, and say, 
As now I do, from day to day. 


Grant thou art not ; yet must I still 
One round with Man, Life, Thought fulfil ; 
With these, their Life-course done—I must 
In death commingle—dust to dust. 


The flower that grows, matures, and dies, 
One moment brightening living eyes, 
Demands no more of Life, Time, Bloom 
And Space, than Earth allots it room. 


Goodness is great, Truth still bides true, 

Though Earth-things ’ecape man's Earth-born 
view 

Eternal Time claims this one day, 

Though Heaven and Earth both pass away. 


Content am I—my here-life be 
Worthy of Immortality ; 

Yet, careless somewhat—if its lot 
Be that, or death-still’d and forgot. 


Content —as by high wisdom plann’d, 
This Earth-to Heaven-life to expand, 
Or else this Life itself to guard 
As its sole duty, worth, reward. 
JOHN OWEN. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Our old friend, the Zwpositor, still gives a 
corner now and then to non-professional 
theology. The article which has given us most 
unmixed pleasure in the January number (the 
contents of which have been already briefly 
mentioned) is Miss Stoddart’s sympathetic 
notice of Maurice Maeterlinck on Jan van 
Ruysbroeck, the fourteenth century mystic, 
to whom his countrymen gave the title 
‘*L’Admirable.” Not only Maeterlinck’s 
French translation of Ruysbroeck, but his own 
critical estimate, appear to ‘ serve the atten- 
tion of literary and theo. zical students. 
Prof. Ramsay’s reply to Mr. F. H. Chase’s 
article on the Galatia of the Acts is no doubt 
instructive, but also very painful reading. If 
such extreme self-confidence and dictatorial 
assumption were to be displayed by a heretic, 
he would be almost universally condemned, by 
English theologians. Will no one arise to pro- 
test against this unfortunate vehemence on the 
part of a critic who, though in some respects so 
traditionalistic, is in other respects so revo- 
lutionary in his opinions? Sir J. W. Dawson 
will hardly expect to produce much impression 
on critics of the Pentateuch by his strangely 
intolerant article on the authorship and 
authority of the Mosaic Books. His own 
critical ability may be gauged by his mode of 
rescuing the historical accuracy of the (Eloh- 
istic) account of the two Hebrew midwives in 
Ex. ii. 15-22. ‘‘ Students of nature who are 
also Christians,”’ we are told, find the Higher 
Criticism ‘‘ somewhat superficial and unscien- 
tific.” What, then, is to be said of Sir J. W. 
Dawson’s rectifications of its errors? Mr. 
Lock’s popular article on the ‘‘ Unwritten 
Sayings of Jesus Christ’”’ forms a happy con- 
trast to the Canadian profes:or’s outburst of 
religious partizanship. 

THe January number of the Fducational 
Review opens with an article on ‘‘ Reform at 
Westminster School,’ by the headmaster, Dr. 
Rutherford, in which he explains precisely 
what changes the governing body propose to 
introduce, and why. 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GINERAL LITERATURE. 


Fournizn ve Fiaix, E, Pendant une mission en Russie. 
rv Paris: 


lre Série. A travers 10 fr. 


Mo.r«e’s, H. v., Briefe an seine Braut u. Frau u. an andere 


) mee Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlage-Anstalt. 


PouvougvitiE, Albert de. ‘Etudes coloniales: La politique 
indo-chinolse, 1892—-1598, Paris : Savine. | 8 fr. 00 c. 
Scumipt, * Ueb. = Stil cer Legenden des Ms. Laud 108. 


3 - 1 60 Pf. 
Sremer, B. dawig Tieck u. die Volksbiicher. Berlin: 
Vogt. 1M. 60 Pf. 
Trrot, F. Leesings ey Revision seiner Jugend- 
dramen. Berlin: Vogt. 1M. 80 Pf. 


WINCKELMANNSPROGRAMM, 17. Hallisches. Die Lliupersis des 
Polygnot v. C. Robert. Halle: Niemeyer. 8 M. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


Awyatecta bymnica medii aevi. Hrsg. v. G. M. Dreves. 
XVI. Hymnodia hiberica. Leipzig: Reisland. 9 M. 


HISTORY, ETC. 
Ayprizvu, J. Une Province a travers les sitcles. Histcire de 
Y Paris: Picard. 14 fr. 
CaapoTix. Etudes historiques sur l’ancienne province 
dominicaine de France. Paris: Picard. 8 fr. 
Darts le hyn t = ire véritable des Grecs et des 
Troyens, traduite par Ch. de Bourgueville, Sieur de Bras, 
avec Notes amb y. Caen: . 26 fr. 
Kravs, F. X. christlichen Inschriften der Rheinlande. 
2. Thi. 2. Abth. Die Inschriften der Erzbisthiimer Trier 
u, Kiln. Freiburg-i.-B.: Mohr. 30 M. 
Scuterpey, R. FErinnerungen e. Schleswig-Holsteiners. 
4. Bd. Schleswig-Holstein im 2. Kriegsjahre 1849 —1850. 
Wiesbaden: Bergmann. 8 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


E.rstranD, M. Hieracia alpina aus den Hochgebirgsgegen- 
— des mittleren Skandinaviens. Upsala: Lundequist. 


Hénrwavp, Joseph. Les Diatomées d’Auvergne. Paris; 

oun & De Morphol Physiol 

IMMERMANN, A. triige zur logie u. Physiologie 
i Pflanzenzelle. 2. Bd. 1. Hft. Tiibingen: Lame. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Herermany, A. Untersuchungen iib. das schottivche Alex- 
anderbuch. Berlin: Vogt. 1M. 60 Pf. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE BUKE OF THE HOWLAT”: A 
CORRECTION, 
Cambridge: Dec. 30, 1893. 
In “The Buke of the Howlat,” 1. 736, 
ed. Amours (Scot. Text Soc.), we read as 
follows :— 


‘* Haile, alterar of Eua in ane, but vre.”’ 


I insert the two commas, which are not in the 
edition. 

This line, as it stands, can neither be under- 
stood nor scanned, but requires an emendation. 
It is the old story of the confusion of n with w. 
The word ane should be awe, with the sense of 
Lat. Ave, as used in the angel’s salutation, viz., 
Ave Maria. The person addressed is the Virgin 
Mary ; and the sense is ‘‘ Hail, thou alterer of 
Eva into Ave!” The phrase but wre isa mere 
tag; it meant, originally, ‘‘ without luck”; 
hence, without hazard, without doubt. See Ure 
in the glossary to Barbour. The change of the 
monosyllabic ane to the dissyllabic Ave greatly 
improves the scansion of the line. 

For the explanation, see my note to Piers 
Plowman, C. viii. 250. It was a favourite 
medieval quibble to say that the Virgin 
changed Eva—i.e., the sinner Eve—into Ave, 
the salutation of the angel. Our ancestors hit 
upon the brilliant discovery that, in order to 
change Eva into Ave, they had only to spell it 
backwards ! ; 

I think another « has gone wrong in 
Golagros and Gawane, 704. We there find that 
two fighting warriors ‘all to-turnit thair 
entyre.” There is no such word as fo-turwit, 
as the French furnen never takes the A.S. 
prefix to. The word is to-turvit (to-turnit), 
from the M.E. to-torvien, which see in Strat- 
mann; and compare the remarks on ‘“ topsy- 
turvy” in the Appendix to my larger Ety- 


to pieces. 


writing tabburn—i.e., tabour. 
is another form of gowk—i.e., cuckoo, just as, 


or roupand. I explained these peculiarities of 

spelling in my article on ghost-words: see 

Phil. Soc. Transactions, 1885-6 (p. 350). 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE NORTH-PICTISH INSCRIPTIONS TRANSLATED 
AND EXPLAINED. 


II.—The Northernmost Stones. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
Of the four remaining inscriptions south of 
the Moray Firth which Prof. Rhfs classes as 
appearing to be “for certain more or less 
Pictish in point of language,” two are only 
fragmentary, and the other two do not afford 
the same opportunities for rapidly convincing 
the reader as do the more northern inscriptions. 
These latter I shall accordingly deal with first, 
and print them as they are found on p. 304 of 
Prof. Rhfs’s paper. It must be understood, 
however, that the division into words there 
given is only conjectural, except in the two 
cases where the Ogams are punctuated. 
One identification must be repeated from my 
former letter: its suggestion I owe to Dr. 
Joass. The worl edd, ett, or ehte= Old- 
Irish (1) dit, ait, (2) aite, aidde, and Scottish 
Gaelic aite, which (at least in some parts of 
the North Highlands) is pronounced aii/ite. 
These words mean a place or dwelling: their 
root-meaning is ‘‘ hearth,” as I shall show in a 
future letter. 
I. Alihhallorr edd Magq Nuuvva rreirng.— 
These are the Ogams on the edge of the Golspie 
stone (Sutherland); and after re-examining 
them with the help of Dr. Joass’s special skill, 
and since then in the excellent photograph in 
Lord Southesk’s Oghams of Scotland, I can 
emend the text in most important particulars. 
There is no a after the M, but there is a very 
short stroke running into the bottom of the q— 
obviously used like the apostrophe in M’c: in 
the Book of Deer we find both mac and its 
genitive meic written mc. Between the two 
u’s there is a short vertical mark. The follow- 
ing h is an a, for the photograph shows a 
scratched stem-line passing through it. And 
there is no reason to suppose that the two 
fractures on the top edge were not made before 
the Ogams were cut : consequently, no missing 
letters have to be supplied, and the nine strokes 
after the last e can be legitimately read as cch. 
Read, then, Allhhallorr edd M’qq Nu: Uvvar- 
recch, transliterate into modern Scottish Gaelic 
Alhallr : aite M’c Nu h-Uabharaich, and render 
‘*‘ Alhallr: hearth of M’c Nu the Bold” (or 
“ Proud”), Uabharaich is the gen. of wabharach, 
which means “‘ proud,” while its other form, 
uaibhreach, also means “ Spirited, full of spirit : 
animosus”’ (Highland Society’s Dict.): we find 
e=ai persistently in these stones, and v= bh, 
while the modern insertion of an 2 between the 
two wu’s would have been quite optional in Old- 
Irish. 
But what, you say, does Alhallr mean? It’s 


hurl, and to-torvien is to hurl to bits, to dash 


In the Howlat, 1. 760, talburn is a way of 
In 1. 821, golk 


in 1, 215, rolpand is another form of rowpand 


of what geologists know as the hundred-foot 
beach—a braeside rising from the plain towards 
the mountains behind; the very kirkyard is 
‘all of a slope”’! 

On one side the stone has a cross but no 
inscription: the cross was enough to show that 
on that side (doubtless) the land was church- 
land. But on the side (doubtless) of the stead 
of M’c Nu the Bold is an inscription to give 
the name of the stead and its owner, and a 
full-length portrait of M’c Nu the Bold himself, 
with an axe in his right, a knife in his left, 
and figures of a dog, a fish, a sea-monster (?), 
snakes, and various familiar Pictish symbols 
about him. Can anyone seriously doubt that 
this was a march-stone ? 

As for the name Nu, it affords a second 
instance of Pictish «Irish and modern 
Scottish Gaelic ua: it is the Irish adj. nua, 
“strong.” It is, of course, a genitive depend- 
ing on M’qq, and in Scottish Gaelic a nom. Nu 
would have its genitive the same. 

II, . .. alluorrann uurract pevy Cerroccs.— 
This is our next stone going north. It was 
found in the broch (‘‘ Pictish tower”) of Bur- 
rian, on the little isle of North Ronaldshay 
(Orkneys), above the original floor, and ap- 
parently among débris between it and the new 
paved floor of a later occupation (Arch. Scotica, 
v., p. 346). It has a lightly incised cross on 
the same side as the Ogams, but nothing on 
the other side. Near it was found an oblong 
stone cist containing red ashes. So that it is 
probably sepulchral : and the word eht does not 
occur on it. 

As regards the text, Prof. Rhjs says (p. 292) 


that there is a stop before the seconda., The 
p is an X, which is also the Ogam fore. Read 
- *Uorr ann Uurracteevv Cerroces, and 


translate ‘‘Of . .. [the] Great in Uurract of 
[the] Rock.” 

Uorr of course = vorr=mhor, is an old 
genitive + of mor ‘‘ great,” and is evidently 
the title of the head of a clan or family. Ann 
is the Scottish Gaelic preposition so spelt, and 
means “‘in.”’ It governs a dative, and Uurrac- 
teevvy is a dat. pl. in -ev or -eevv = modern 
Scottish Gaelic -aibh. Even, I imagine, when 
not governed by a preposition, the dat. pl. of 
the name of the inhabitants of a district is often 
used both in Irish and Scottish Gaelic to sig- 
nify the district itself: e.g., Laignib, Leinster ; 
Ultaib, Ulster; Cataibh, Sutherland; Gallaibh 
(= the strangers, i.e., Norsemen), Caithness. I 
owe my knowledge of this fact and these 
instances to Prof. Mackinnon of Edinburgh, to 
whom I lately addressed some sceptical queries 
on the derivation of the Gaelic name of Suther- 
land. For the doubling of the ce see O’Dono- 
van’s Irish Grammar, p. 7, ‘‘in the ancient 
manuscripts all long vowels are found doubled, 
as dee, gods.” Finally, Cerroccs is the gen. of 
a noun which = Irish carraic ‘‘ a rock,’’ modern 
Scottish Gaelic carraiy. For in Old-Irish the 
dropping of final s ‘‘ was late, since the Ogam 
inscriptions still have finals . . . Old-Irish Luiy- 
dech = Ogam inscription Lugudeccas gen. sg. 
to nom. sg. Lugaid” (Brugmann, Comp. gr., 
Eng. trans., i., p. 432). 

The name of the people (? innom., pl. Uurract) 
is doubtless derived from zr ‘“ fair,”’ and act = 
Ir. acht ‘“‘body’’: the analogy of the Irish 





the name of the stead. But it looks like Norse, 
not like Gaelic! Exactly so: the name of 
Sutherland is Norse; Golspie itself is probably 
a Gaelicised Norse name; the name of the 
neighbouring hamlet of Backies is Norse; so 
in part, belike, is that of the neighbouring 
castle of Dunrobin (Dunraffn, or something 
like it, being an early form). For the Norse- 
men held the Sutherland coast for several cen- 
turies. Alhalir is simply the Old-Norse adj. 
hallr “ sloping,” with the Old-Norse prefix a/- 
“quite” or ‘‘very.” This stone stood in 


original forms rect, oct, /uct, by the side of the 
‘infected ”” forms recht, ocht, lucht (Zeuss, 
p- 68), and of derived substantives in -acht 
arising out of an earlier -act (ib.), seems to 
warrant one in postulating act = acht. 


* I regard the entire name as yet uncertain, 
though the photograph in Arch. Scot. v., pl. 46, 
gives me hopes of some day reading it. 

+ ‘In the North Highlands mh becomes u”’ 
(Prof. Mackinnon in the 7ransactions of the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness, xii., p. 354). In the Dean of 
Lismore’s book I find the two masc. genitives vor 








mological Dictionary (p. 831). TZorvien is to 





Kilmaly kirkyard, which is on the lower slope 


and wor within three lines (p. 56). 
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It is remarkable that in so tiny an isle (four 
square miles) there should be a name so near 
to Uurract as Verracott, which is borne by an 
hamlet less than two miles from the Pictish 
tower in which this stone was found. That 
tower (it is the only broch in the isle) was, of 
course, the fort of Verracott. It stood on an 
eminence (shown in the Ordnance map) with a 
belt of rock (also shown) between it and the 
sea: from it the approach of pirates was 
signalled, whereupon into it swarmed all the 
fulk of the isle with their flocks and herds. 
And I suggest that the name of Verracott, 
which looks like a Norse compound of vera 
** snugness,”’ and /rot ‘‘ farm,”’ may be a raticnal- 
ised Norse representative of a Pictish Urract, 
and that the broch may have been called Verra- 
cott of (the) Rock, or Recky Verracott, to dis- 
tinguish it from Verracott of the plain: just as 
in the parish where the Golspie stone was found 
there is a Kilmaly Craigton up on the rocky 
mountain-side, at some distance from the older 
Kilmaly. 

IL]. besmeqynanammovre/,—* The first Ogam,” 
says Prof. Kbys (p. 296), ‘‘may have been J, /, 
v, 8, orn, according to the number of scores 
that may be wanting, if any.” Lord Southesk 
(p. 205 of his paper on the Oghams of Scotland) 
gives part of an additional stroke below the 
line at the beginning, which would make the 
letter an/, The final Ogam on grounds stated 
below I take to be e. 
Movvee, and translate ‘‘ Enclosure of M’c Nan 
in Bobhe(th)” (‘* Cowkilling ’’). 

In Meqy e as usual = Irish a/, and the word 
answers to the Old-Irish maicc, the gen. of 
mace (modern Sccttish Gaelic mac, gen. iic). 
Its being a genitive makes us morally certain 
that the word before it was a substantive. 
That is /es = O.-Irish Jess, les, North Highland 
leas, which in modern Scottish Gaelic only 
meaus a garden or plantation, but which in 
Irish means ‘‘a house, habitation; a palace, 
court; fortified place; enclosures or stalls for 
cattle” (O'Reilly)—cf. also Irish /ias, sheep- 
fold, or hut for sheep or cattle. 

Meqy Nan may = ‘‘son of Nan,” or ‘son 
of Luck.’’ We should in either case expect the 
gen. to be vain; but Nun in the Newton stone 
shows that Pictish is liable to omit the insertion 
of an / in the gen. before final ». 

Am==the regular mutated form, before a 
labial, of the preposition an “in.” The follow- 
ing proper name defies all my efforts to derive 
it, if the last four sloping strokes form an //; 
but as such an / has never yet been found in 
Ogams, and as both the Newton and Lunasting 
siones show e so written, I read Movvee = 
Bobhai(th), “* Cowkilling.” The initial ) would 
in Irish lose or change its sound by eclipsis 
owing to the preceding m; Pictish ee = ai; 
and final t/, though not quiescent after ai 
in modern Scottish Gaelic, sounds only as h, 
and after a, 0, « would be dropped altogether : 
at the end of Irish words this / is ‘‘ very faintly 
sounded ” (O'Donovan, p. 55). Moreover, there 
is an O.-Ir. bai, death,” which would give 
bobhai without any th. Bobhai(th) very 
possibly got its name from having been the 
scene of a slaughter of cattle by Norse 
pirates, 

After writing these words, I mentioned my 

conjecture to Mr. Oman, who referred me to 
the following passage of Keary’s Vikings in 
Western Christendom: 
‘What an expressive word is that peculiarly 
northern one Strandhig, strand-slaughter ; meaning 
araid from a Viking vessel upon the farms near 
the coast, the capture of sheep and cattle which 
were driven down to the strand and slaughtered 
there previously to being shipped and carried off”’ 
(p. 275). 

This stone was found on the sea-coast in St. 
Ninian’s Isle (Shetland) in a burial-ground on 
the site of the no longer existing chapel of 


Read Les Meyy Nan am, 





St. Ninian (Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, xii., 24). Con- 
sequently it is another example of the kirk-yard 
march-stone. 

IV. Crrosce Nahhtvvddads : dattrr : ann- Ber- 
risef: Meqgddrroann.—But Prof. Rhfs tells me 
that he now believes the second r in Berrisef to 
be an , and that the / is more probably an s. 
The o in ddrroann is a peculiar character, which 
seems to equal one given in the Ballymote book 
as an equivalent for both o and oi (Rhjs, 
p-» 272). Read Bernises and (?) ddrroiann, and 
translate ‘‘ Cross of Nahtididsdattr in Bernises 
(‘* Battle-headland ”’) of M’c Droian.” 

This stone was found in the north-east of 
Bressay, one of the Shetland isles “ near the 
ruinous Church of Culbinsgarth, which is sur- 
rounded bya very old burying-ground ” (Stuart, 
ii., p. 30). It is ornamented on each side with 
figures of men and animals, and with inter- 
laced work, which on one side can be regarded 
as forming a cross. It has two lines of Ogams, 
the first ending with ann followed by a smail 
mark which, with Prof. Rhfs, I take to indicate 
that the inscription is ‘‘ continued on the other 
edge of the stone,” and which he has denoted 
by an hyphen. 

This is almost certainly a burial-stone, and 
Prof. Rhys himself takes the first word as 
== cross (Scottish Gaelic crasy, cf. Irish croség 
*‘a small cross”). NuhhtvvddadSs is the gen. 
of a Norse nickname = ‘doer of ill deeds 
by night,” from the stems of ndé/t “ night” 
(which must have been n/t at an earlier time) 
and “#ddSir “‘ misdeeds’’: no doubt there was 
& masc. noun (#ddéSr?) = “ misdoer” (like 
idéSa-masr and the fem. fordeSa), with its 
nom. ending in -r and its gen. ins. Dattrr is, 
of course, the Old-Norse dwttr ‘‘ daughter.” 
Ann is once more the preposition anu “in.” 
Ber-nises doubtless shows us once more Pictish 
e for ai, and = Bair-nisais = Battle-headland 
(Irish bair ‘‘contest”? and xeas-ais ‘* head- 
land’); for the stone was actually found on an 
headland, which, having on it the ruins of a 
broch, is morally certain to have been the scene 
of at least one battle. J/eyy of course = the 
gen. mice. 

It may be asked why, instead of ann bernises, 
we do not have aimmernises by mutation and 
eclipsis, as in the case of ammovvee for an(n)- 
bovvee. The reason is that the words which 
follow ann are on the opposite edge of the 
stone: they may, indeed, have been meant to 
be capable of being read as a distinct in- 
scription. 

The cross is either a monument to the Norse 
lady whose name was Nahtuda®sdettr, or else 
a stone indicating a burial-place belonging to 
her. In either case, it looks as if the Pictish 
owner of the surrounding land was careful to 
have that ownership recognised on the cross, 
so that no claim to it should be set up by her 
or her Norse kinsfollk. 

V. Lhtecon Mor.—This was found in the parish 
of Conningsburgh in Shetland, and Prof, Rhfs 
is disposed to look at it ‘‘as the oldest inscribed 
stone in the northern isles.”” It may be imper- 
fect at beginning, but the part left = Lhte 
Con Mor, ‘‘ Hearth of Cu the Great.” 

It is interesting to find that here at least 
the invasive feature of initial consonantal muta- 
tion had not yet been introduced, for we have 
Mor not Vor; there is also no doubling of 
letters. Cu = both ‘‘ Dog” and also ** Warrior,” 
and its Old-Irish gen. is con (modern Scottish 
Gaelic coin). Mr. Oman asks me if Con and 
Conningsburgh have anything to do with each 
other, and I see now that Conning is probably 
the Old-Norse of Mac Con! 

Bearing in mind that ait is another form of 
ehte, it is curious that there is a hamlet called 
Aith, only 1} miles from the place where this 
stone was found. That place was an old kirk- 


yard, so that here again we have.a kirkyard | 





march-stone. It is, however, only a fragment, 
and we cannot tell whether there was a cross 
on the other side. 

The following passage, which I extract from 
Mr. Gcudie’s paper in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland for 1882-3, 
p- 311, is worth reading : 


“‘The natives of the district in which this stone 
was found ... are noted for characteristics of 
temper, character, and perhaps also physique, 
which distinguish them from the body of Shet- 
landers generally, and have given rise to surmisings 
that theirs is a different race origin. I am informed 
by Mr. Bruce, Younger of Sumburgh, that some 
short time since the Anthropometric Section of the 
British Association desired a set of specimen 
photographs of types of native Shetlanders for the 
purpose of comparison on their own special line 
of investigation. Seventeen such photographs 
were sent by him in reply to their request, in- 
cluding those of three natives of Cunningsburgh, 
and these last were all pronounced to be Celtic! 
The rest, of varying physiognomy and complexion, 
though mostly fair, were unmistakably Scandi- 
navian. According to this view, therefore, the 
resent Ogham-inscribed Stone from Cunnings- 
Saas is not the only relic from the Celtic age in 
that district that has come down to the present 
day.”’ 


There is, however, a second line above Ehte 
Con Mor, which Prof. Rh¥s obviously omits on 
p. 304 of his paper, for no other reason than 
that the reading of it was too doubtful. On 
p. 295 he gives it as devoddre, saying that the 
scores ‘‘ are nearly all very doubtful, except the 
ddr.” 

Now this inscription occurs at the end of a 
stone, and is thus an exact parallel to the 
Ogams on the Newton stone, where the sculptor, 
finding he had not room enough, wrote an 
upper line, which is to be read as if the spec- 
tator had turned round and was reading in the 
opposite direction. Let us so read the upper 
line in the Conningsburgh stone, and we get 
not devoddre but erllotel. Translate Pictish ¢ 
as usual into ai, and this = airllotail. Nowair 
is a preposition meaning ‘‘ upon” or (Trish) 
“before,” Jot is ‘‘ wounding” or (Irish) ‘‘ de- 
struction,” and ail is (Irish) ‘‘a stone, rock,” 
while aill is in Scottish Gaelic ‘‘a rock, a steep 
bank washed by water.” Consequently the 
entire inscription will be ‘‘ Hearth of Cu the 
Great in front of (or, upon) Lotail” (Destruc- 
tion-rock ?). ‘‘ Destru2tion-rock”’ may indicate 
some rock where vessels had been wrecked, for 
both the spot where the stone was found and 
the hamlet of Aith have a rocky coast imme- 
diately at their back. Or it may refer ton 
rock close to the site of the stone—upon which 
a Pictish tower stood, and which may conse- 
quently be presumed to have been the scene 
of at least one conflict between Picts and 
Vikings. ao 

The apparently abnormal // at the beginning 
of Jlotel has an interesting phonetic meaning. 
The preposition air (er) in Trish, and sometimes 
in Scottish Gaelic, aspirates any aspirable con- 
sonant which follows it. Now O'Donovan tells 
us (/r. Gram., p. 32) that 


‘*Haliday . . Classes 7 among the aspirable 
consonants, and marks it, when aspirated with two 
dots, thus 7:. And it is true that, when coming 
after all those particles which cause other con- 
sonants to be aspirated, it has, in some parts of 
Ireland, a different sound from its primitive 
one ”’ 


—though he demurs to its being called an 
aspirate sound. Well, the Welsh // is AJ pure 
and simple; but, whether that be the sound of 
il in the present case or not, I have no doubt 
that the doubling of the letter represents the 
change of value affirmed by Haliday and 
O'Donovan. 

VI. XTtocuhetts : ahehhttmnnn : hecvvevv : 
Nehhtonn.—Here the initiat X is a regular 
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Ogam for E. The symbol for the first o is un- 
known, and Lord Southesk (Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, February 11, 
1884, p. 202) says “among the Ballymote 
characters it most resembles UI.” Read, then, 
Ett Ui Cuhetts: a hehhtt mnnn: Hecvvevv: 
Nehhtonn, and translate ‘‘ Hearth of O’ Cuhett: 
his hearth about Quee of Nehton.” 

Ui is the gen. of Ua, a grandchild, the modern 
O’. Cuhett is a proper name meaning “ wild” 
“savage”—the Irish cuthaidh, pronounced 
cuhai: but in the Book of Armagh final -dh is 
almost or quite always d (O’Donovan, p. 49). 
Again, wherever Irish or modern Scottish 
Gaelic have ai, Pictish normally has e or ee 
—not to mention that in Ulster ai ‘is invari- 
ably pronounced like e short” (id., p. 15). So 
that Cuhett seems to be an absolutely correct 
representation of Cuthaidh as it may have been 
pronounced. A is the possessive “‘his’”’ or 
*‘her,” and both in modern Irish and in modern 
Scottish Gaelic it aspirates a following vowel 
only when it=‘‘her.” But in Old-Irish 
initial h was inserted or omitted without fixed 
rule (Zeuss, p. 48). Still, if anyone would 
rather take /7i as feminine, the Highland 
Society’s Dictionary allows it. 

Mnnn=munn (cf. Nnn for Nun on the 
Newton stone) = Old-Irish mun, with one of 
the meanings of Scottish Gaelic mw (the same 
preposition), i.e., around. It governs a dative, 
and also aspirates the following consonant. 
Heevvevv is undoubtedly a dat. pl.—the district 
being, as is so often the case, named after the 
inhabitants— from (Irish) cua ‘‘ martial” — 
cuaibh ; and the reason for its having the h 
before instead of after the cc apparently is that 
the ccvv were taken as a single combination = 
Qu. Inthe very district in which this stone 
was found (Lunasting, on the mainland of 
Shetland) there is a promontory called Quee 
Ness; there is also an hamlet called Quey in 
Conningsburgh, another part of the same isle. 
As regards Nehhtonn, Prof. Rhfs no doubt 
rightly equates it with the familiar Pictish 
name Nechtan, of which there are various 
forms: possibly the nominative of the present 
one may be Nahhtonn. Doubtless he was the 
owner of Quee. 

Of the precise spot in Lunasting where the 
stone was found I know nothing, except that 
it “‘ was found at a depth of five feet from the 
surface, in a moss at a distance of some miles 
from any known ruin” (Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, December 
11, 1876, p. 24). That being so, it was pro- 
bably not a kirkyard march-stone, and it has 
no cross or anything else on its reverse. It has 
a very small + outlined on the left of the last 
word; but the top of this is feathered, and I 
suggest that it is a pointer, like the very 
similar mark on modern maps which shows 
where the North is. In thet case the horizontal 
line would indicate the line on which the stone 
stood, and the arrow directed across it towards 
he ground would show that the Hearth of Ua 
Cuhetts was on the spectator’s side—which 
accords with what I have maintained to be the 
case elsewhere, that the inscription was written 
to face the property. 

In my next letter I shall return to the stones 
south of the Moray Firth. 

E. W. B. NicHotson. 


P.S.—Lord Southesk points out to me that I 
have overlooked his latest opinion about the 
initial Ogams on the Newton stone. He holds 





that they are probably five straight strokes, not 
six. Prof. Rhfs also reads only five. Read, 
then, Aedd, not Aidd (with no difference in 
sense), I ought also to have taken Vor as 
agreeing more probably with Aig-Nnn than 
with Nnn alone. Translate ‘‘ Hearth of Ac-Nun 
the Great,” &c, 





‘THE BRONTES IN IRELAND.” 
Norwood : Jan. 1, 1894. 


Mr. Andrew Lang’s letter leaves no vital 
question in dispute between him and me. At 
the same time, it is‘only courteous that I should 
reply to the questions which he raises on sub- 
sidiary matters. 

He has a difficulty with regard to the slack 
bargain made betwean little Hugh Bronté’s 
father and Welsh with regard to the adoption 
of the child. But it is a matter within the 
range of the most limited experience that 
bargains made between relatives often leave 
important items wnderstood, and that such 
understandings lead generally to the gravest 
misunderstandings. Has Mr. Lang never 
heard of a slack agreement between an 
author and a publisher, in which vital points, 
as vital as any left out of the Bronté agree- 
ment, were left in abeyance to breed trouble ? 
If he has not, Mr. Walter Besant could give 
him interesting details. 

Mr. Lang asks: “If his object was the 
allowance of £50 a year, could the astute 
Welsh leave that detail out of ‘the family 
oath,’ and chance it recklessly ?” The obvious 
answer to this question is: the transaction was 
an adoption, and not an agreement for the 
boarding out of ‘‘ a remunerative guest.” 

Mr. Lang thinks the motive in connexion 
with the adoption of ‘‘ extreme slimness.” So 
an outsider might consider the motives for any 
adoption of another man’s child, with all con- 
sequent troubles. But it is a matter of very 
common occurrence that childless parents do 
adopt other people’s children; and there is 
always the accompanying desire, that so far as 
possible the adopted should be for ever cut off 
from their old homes, and only know as parents 
those who have adopted them. 

No doubt Mary Bronté, like every childless 
wife, longed for a child: the mother’s 
heart within her would yearn for one of her 
own kith and kin, who should grow up to 
sympathise with her, and protect her from the 
demon to whom she was bound, and, perhaps, 
in time restore the fallen fortunes of the 
Bronté home. And it was doubtless Mary 
Bronté who prevailed on her husband, by 
golden and other promises and prospects, to 
make the journey for the purpose of securing 
the child. 

When we look at the matter in the light of 
these common, everyday considerations, there 
does not appear any improbability in the story 
told by Hugh. So far then from the motives 
for the adoption being slim, they were the 
strongest possible : the desire of a childless 
wife for a child of her own people, and the 
desire of the father to provide for one of his 
sons. To people with the land-hunger in their 
hearts, the old farm by the Boyne was a prize, 
- attainment of which was worth some 
risk. 

That Hugh should have called one of his 
sons ‘‘ Welsh” after the scoundrel whom he 
was accustomed to anathematise is strange; 
but it is a fact which no doubting can alter. 
Possibly Hugh’s Celtic wrath may have 
relented after Welsh’s tragic death. Welsh’s 
end was one of the many tragic matters that 
I left out of my book. He returned home one 
night drunk, turned his wife out of the house, 
and was found burnt to a cinder on his own 
hearth. The Celtic heart does not hate the 
dead, and it is possible that Hugh’s wrath 
may have given place to pity and kindly 
feeling. 

Mr. Lang is no doubt acquainted with 
Bengel’s Canon of Criticism, known as the 
dificilior (proclivi scriptioni praestat ardua), 





which teaches that the more unlikely reading is 
the more likely to be correct. Hugh Bronté 
was artist enough to have given the story a! 


especially as the Aunt Mary was on visiting 
terms with him at the time. 

I had written thus far when I received a 
letter from an author and critic, bearing on the 
very question under discussion. I add an 
extract ; and if I gave the name of the author, 
Mr. Lang would be the first to recognise his 
authority as equal to his own. 

** Mr. Lang seems to me to approach the matter 
from the wrong side. He asks, in effect, ‘ What 
reason have we for supposing Hugh Bronté’s story 
tobe true?’ Whereas the more sensible, as well 
as the more urbane question is, ‘ What reason 
have we for supposing it not to be true?’ And to 
this question the only possible answer is, ‘ None 
whatever.’ The mere existence of the story 
demands an explanation, and the most natural 
explanation is that it is arecord of fact.’’ 


In submitting my replies to Mr. Lang’s 
questions, I wish it to be clearly understood 
that Hugh Bronté’s stories are given in my 
book exactly as I got them, and that nothing 
which I have advanced is involved in the 
question whether they are fact or fiction. At 
the same time, I maintain that the proba- 
bilities are overwhelmingly in their favour. 

WILLIAM WRIGHT. 








JOB XIx. 17. 
Oxford: Dec. 30, 1893. 

Before resorting to such a violent conjecture, 
would it not have been better if Mr. G. Mar- 
goliouth had consulted his predecessors? That 
‘VII is corrupt was seen long ago by Merx ; 
but his conjecture, *152T7), is unsatisfactory. 
Let us, then, turn to Paul Haupt’s critical 
edition of the Hebrew Old Testament, ‘‘ part 
17” of which, containing the Book of Job by 
Prof. Siegfried of Jena, has lately been pub- 
lished by Mr. David Nutt. We there find the 
new and satisfactory conjecture 2/13) “and 
Iam become an abomination ”’ (comp. xv. 16, 
and especially xix. 19). The half-legible frag- 
ments of this word, when drawn together, may 
have looked like ‘031. Next, let us open 
Prof. Robertson Smith’s learned and illumina- 
tive work on kinship in Arabia. There it is 
peinted out (p. 33) that ‘‘in all parts of Arabia 
one of the technical terms for a clan or sub- 
tribe is batn”’; 302 %32, therefore, may well 
mean, in such a book as Job, “‘the men of my 
clan,” and the introduction of ‘‘ pellices”’ (!) into 
Job’s happy and united family becomes super- 
fluous. But even had the case been different, 


a word like S271, not found in the Song of 
Solomon (see Song vi. 8), should not, I think, 
be conjecturally introducea into Job. 

T. K. CHEYNE. 








THE DISPUTED READING IN “ INF,”’ XXVIII. 135. 
Exeter: Dec. 30, 1893. 


It is admitted that ‘‘Il Re Giovane,” as the 
designation of the prince to whom Bertran de 
Born gave mai conforti, was known by Dante 
to have been the name by which Bertran 
habitually described him in his writings. 
Therefore, even allowing that Dante may have 
wrongly supposed the prince’s name to have 
been John, would it not be in accordance with 
probability, and characteristic of Dante, that 
he should make Bertran in Hell still speak of 
the prince as i/ re giovane, using the name by 
which he had called him in the world? The 
authority of the MSS. in favour of the reading 
‘* Giovanni” is, no doubt, a difficulty ; but Dr. 
Moore, in the passage of his Zextual Criticism 
to which Mr. Toynbee refers, gives cogent 
reasons for setting that authority aside in this 


Mr. Toynbee, however, suggests that, 
if the writer of the Cento Novelle Antiche 


particular case. 


plausible turn, if it had not been true,| gives to the ‘‘ Young King” the name of 
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John, Dante may have made the same 
mistake. But this seems to be answered 
by the arguments of Dr. Moore (Text. Crit., p. 
349), replying to Scartazzini and Philalethes, 
who urged a similar contention; unless, in- 
deed, it can be shown that the writer of the 
Novelle was as much superior to his contem- 
poraries in historical knowledge of the subject 
as we must suppose Dante to have been. 
A. G. Ferrers Howe... 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mowpay, Jan. 8, 5 p.m. London Institution: “The Pond 
and its People,’’ by the Rev. Dr. Dallinger. 

Sp.m. Royal Academy: “Painting,” I., by Mr. 
J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘ Bradley’s Appearance and 
Reality.” by Mr. H. W. Carr. 

Turspay, Jan. 9,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘“‘ Air: Gaseous 
and Liquid,” VI., by Prof. Dewar. 

4 p.m. al Medical: ** Mountains,” Il., by Mr. 
Douglas W. Freshfield. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: Anniversary Meeting ; 
“Tarshish and Navigation among the Jews,” by the 
Rev. Dr. A. Liwy. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Concentration and Sizing 
of Crushed Minerals,” By Mr. R. E. Commans. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “The Australian Out- 
look,” by Miss Flora L. Shaw. 

8 p.m. Library Association: “ Scientific Text-books, 
and the Question of the Disposal of Out-of-date Editions,” 
by Mr. Archibald Clarke; “Plea for a Closer Union 
between Public Libraries and other Public Educational 
——as with the Outlines of a Plan,” by Mr. J. Y. W. 

acalister 


8.30 p,m. Anthropological Institute: ‘‘ Two Funeral 
Urns from Loochoo,” by f. Basil Hall Cham! $ 
“ Ethnological Notes on the New Hebrides,’’ by Lieut. 
Boyle T. Somerville; ‘“ The and Marombo 
Ceremonies among the Tshinyai, and other Notes,’”’ by 
Mr. Lionel Decle. 
Wepwespay, Jan. 10,7 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Plants: their 
Foes and Defences,” IL., by Mr. Walter Gardiner. 
8 p.m. Geological, 
8 p.m. Elizabethan: ‘William Browne of Tavi- 
stock,” by Mr. A. H. Bullen. 
Tuurspay, Jan. 11,4 p.m. Royal Medical: ‘* Mountains,” 
IIL, by Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield. 
6p.m. London Institution : “Shakspere in retation 
» ~ ff Contemporaries in the Fine Arts,’’ by Mr. Wyke 
ayliss. 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Painting,” II., by Mr. 
J. EB. Hodgson. 
8 p.m. United Service Institution: ‘The Coast- 
ion of the North Atlantic,” I, by Mr. H. J. Mac- 
er. 


Ha Beta tog Inaugural dre; 
8 p.m. ca. gineers : Address b 
the President, Mr. Alexander Siemens. . 
8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 
Farnay, Jan. 12,7.80 p.m. Ruskin: “The Sanguine Stain : 
Things Visible and Faith,” by Mr. Sydney Robjohns. 
8 p.m. Philological: A Dictionary Evening, by 
Mr. Henry Bradley. 
8p.m. Viking Club: “‘Some Historical Aspects of 
Old Northern Literature,’ by Mr. F. York Powell. 
Sarurpay, Jan. 13, ll a.m. Association for the Improvement 
of Geometrical Teaching : General Meeting. 





SCIENCE. 
PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
indogermanischen Sprachen. Vol II., Part 2, and 
Indices. By Karl Brugmann. (Strasburg: 
Triibner.) With these two volumes Prof. 
Brugmann has brought his great work to an 
end. The previous volumes of it have already 
been so fully reviewed in the ACADEMY that we 
need hardly say more about its last instalment 
than to congratulate the author on the suc- 
cessful completion of his task. It was a task 
which to many of us seemed too vast and 
ambitious to be undertaken by any single man. 
That if should have been accomplished, there- 
fore, by a single scholar in so comparatively 
short «a space of time is a matter of 
astonishment. The thoroughness and accuracy 
of the work as a whole make our astonish- 
ment the eater. The second part of 
the second volume continues the analysis of the 
verb, As in the first part of the volume, Prof. 
Brugmann shows a greater tendency to relapse 
into the old doctrine of agglutination in his 
explanation of flectional forms than we should 
have expected. However, he expresses himself 
very cautiously on the matter. Thus he tells 
us (p. 1331) that “we are not in a position to 





explain etymologically the signification of all 
the personal terminations. A part of them 
may originally have been independent personal 
pronouns.” Certainty,on the point can never 
be ascertained, the materials being wanting ; all 
we can arrive at is a moderate degree of 
probability, based om the general direction 
which modern researches into historical examples 
of the growth of flection are taking. These, it 
seems to us, tell against the agglutinative 
theory, while the etymological arguments 
formerly adduced in favour of it have for the 
most part broken down. Taking a general 
survey of Prof. Brugmann’s work, we cannot 
fail to be struck by one prominent fact. The 
number of examples upon which his phonetic 
laws and flectional equivalents are founded is 
extremely limited. The words in the several 
Indo-European languages which can be com- 
pared with one another with a reasonable 
amount of certainty is, after all, not very large. 
That is to say, the number of demonstrably 
certain etymologies, in spite of all the time and 
labour that have been bestowed upon 
the subject, is comparatively small. There are 
certain words the relationship and common 
origin of which is indubitable; but the 
number of them is not great, and for the 
most part their affinities have been recognised 
from the very beginning of comparative philo- 
logy. A question of some importance is sug- 
gested by this fact. How can we be sure that 
the phonetic laws we have ascertained are not 
subject to numerous exceptions, or rather to 
the action of other laws with which we are not 
acquainted ? A phonetic law is the generalised 
statement of a connected series of phonetic 
phenomena, but it holds good only of the 
phenomena from which it has been derived. 
These phenomena are uttered words ; and where 
the phenomena are limited, the generalisations 
based upon them must be limited too. The 
difficulty is to know what is the extent and 
nature of the limitation, since it is still impos- 
sible to co-ordinate the phenomena that lie 
outside them: that is to say, to find clear and 
certain etymologies for the larger part of the 
Indo-European vocabulary. And yet a single 
new etymology might very materially modify 
the generalisations we have made, and limit 
the action of our phonetic laws in an unex- 
pected manner. 

Précis de Grammaire Comparée de 0 Angiais et 
de V Allemand, rapportés 4 leur commune origine 
et rapprochés des langues classiques. Par 
Victor Henry. (Paris: Hachette.) The object 
of this very able and interesting book is to 
enable students who know something of modern 
German and modern English, to understand 
the relation in phonology and grammar between 
those languages, and their common relation to 
Greek and Latin. The learner is not assumed 
to have any previous acquaintance either with 
the earlier stages of English and German, or 
with the other Germanic dialects; the necessary 
data being furnished asthey arerequired. The 
attempt is novel and somewhat daring, but M. 
Henry has been in a surprising Cegree success- 
ful. The book, in fact, forms an excellent 
introduction to the comparative philology of 
the Indo-European languages ;\its peculiar value 
being due to the fact that the principles of the 
science are throughout presented in their appli- 
cation to the explanation of phenomena with 
which the learner is already familiar. The 
index of English words illustrated contains 
about nine hundred entries, and the index of 
German words nearly as many. In the 
nomenclature there are several points which 
will be interesting to readers more accustomed 
to German than to French philological litera- 
ture. The word phonéme for a sound-element, 


i.e., that which in speech occupies the same 
place that a ‘“‘letter” occupies in written 
language, supplies a real need. The term 








*‘gound”’ is inconveniently ‘indefinite, so that 
it is sometimes difficult to avoid misusing 
“letter” in this sense. Apophonie and méta- 
phonie, theliteral equivalents of ablaut and umlaut, 
have the advantage of being in accordance 
with the general principles of French scientific 
nomenclature, at also that of admitting of the 
formation of adjectives from them. Possibly 
they may sometime come to be adopted in 
English, though the attempt to introduce 
them would certainly at first meet with opposi- 
tion. M. Henry uses prégermanique to denote 
what German philologists call wrgermanisch. 
This seems unfortunate, as i+ leaves him 
unprovided with any equivalent for vorger- 
manisch, which expresses a notion that 
is often indispensable to lucidity of ex- 
position. The three ablaut-grades repre- 
sented in the words Acirw, %Arwov, Aé€Aoira, are 
designated by M. Henry as état normal, état 
réduit, and état fléchi. We do not quite see the 
ground for the selection of the last of these 
names, though it is a good thing to have 
definite names of some sort. In the main M. 
Henry’s statements are remarkably correct, but 
a few apparent oversights may be mentioned. 
The words father, butter, &c., do not end ina 
vocalic 7. We have genuine /, m, and n vowels, 
but the vocalic r is unknown in English. The 
word house is not ‘a loan-word from 
Scandinavian” (p. 38). Busy should not be 
cited as an example of a word with original 
u; the Anglo-Saxon bysig is more correctly 
bisig. The word god is referred to a masculine 
theme ghutés; but in original Germanic it was 
neuter, the change of gender being due to 
Christianity. Boy can hardly descend from 
an Anglo-Saxon *bdfiy. ill is not cognate 
with hiigel. Itis not necessary to explain the 
voicing of the final consonant in knowledge by 
the analogy of words with the suffix -ae; 
the phenomenon is strictly normal (cf. the 
common pronunciation of Greenwich, Wool- 
wich), its cause being identical with that 
usually supposed to be operative in Verner’s 
Law. Henchman certainly never meant 
‘‘hangman,” and the comparison with the 
German henker is unfortunate. Itis a mis- 
take to say that doom’s-day is ever written 
as two words; and Oxford is not an 
‘‘ asyntactic”’ compound, the original form 
being Oxvnaford. On p. 255 there is a 
curious inadvertence ; M. Henry seems for the 
moment to have thought that the / of the 
High German kalb corresponds to a common 
Germanic y. It is not possible (notwithstanding 
the high authority of Kluge) that ever can be 
the etymological equivalent of the German 
immer. The modern starve for sterve is not 
due to the substitution of the preterite form 
for the present; it is a normal result of 
a phonetic law, which has been a good 
deal interfered with by mixture of dialects. 
M. Henry adopts, perhaps too urhesitatingly, 
the theory of Collitz, that the Germanic weak 
preterite originated from the third person 
singular of the Indo-European perfect middle. 
It is impossible not to feel attracted by this 
brilliant conjecture; but it requires a large 
amount of supplementary hypothesis to make it 
square with the facts. The note on p. 349, 
which says that, according to phonetic law, 
‘* anglais devrait conjuguer choose * cheesest et 
* frooze freezest’’ embodies a serious misconcep- 
tion. No such form as frooze eould have arisen 
by the operation of any known law: the Old- 
English /réosan is quite normally represented 
by /reeze, and the reason why cZosan has become 
choose and not cheese is that the initial palatal (in 
some dialect) absorbed the first element of the 
diphthong. These somewhat minute criticisms 
do not seriously detract from the value of M. 
Henry’s book, which we warmly recommend to 
those who are beginning the study of compara- 
tive philology. 
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SCIENGE NOTES. 


ProF. RAMON y CAJAL, of Madrid, has been 
chosen to deliver the Croonian lecture before 
the Royal Society this year. His subject will 
be “The Minute Structure of the Nervous 
System”; and the dafe fixed is March 1. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Académie des 
Sciences, held on December 18, the following 
prizes were awarded to American astronomers : 
the Arago medal to Mr. Asaph Hall for his 
researches on the satellites of Mars, and to Mr. 
E. E. Barnard for his researches on the first 
satellite of Jupiter; and the Janssen gold 
medal to Mr. Samuel Langley for his researches 
in astronomical physics. 


The Dawn of Astronomy, by Prof J. Norman 
Lockyer—whose name appears with a C.B. 
among the honours of the New Year—will be 
issued in this country by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. on January 15, and will be published 
simultaneously in America. 


THE index to the thirty reports of the 
British Association, from 1861 to 1890, is now 
ready, and may be obtained from Mr. John 
Murray. 

UnpER the auspices of the Royal Geo- 
gra’ hical Society, Mr. H. J. Mackinder, 
reader in geography at Oxford, will deliver a 
course of ten educational lectures in the theatre 
of the Royal United Service Institution, White- 
hall, on successive Thursdays, at 8 p.m., 
beginning on January 11. The subject of the 
course is, ‘“‘The Relations of Geography to 
History, with special veference to the Coast- 
lands of the North Atlentic ” ; and the lectures 
will be illustrated with the oxy-hydrogen 
— Admission to the opening lecture is 
ree, 


On behalf of the same society, Mr. Douglas 
W. Freshfield, president of the Alpine Club, is 
to deliver three Christmas lectures to young 
people, on ‘‘ Mountains,” in the hall of the Royal 
Medical Society, Hanover-square, to-day 
(Saturday), and om Tuesday and Thursday of 
next week, at 4 p.m. 

The Rev. Dr. Dallinger will deliver a lecture 
at the London Iastitution, on Monday next, at 
5 p.m., entitled ‘‘The Pond and it People: a 
Modern Study of Minute Life and Beauty,” 
illustrated with lantern slides. 


A couRsE of six lectures to working men, on 
“Plant Structure considered in relation to the 
Environment,” will be delivered by Mr. J. B. 
Farmer at the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn-street, beginning on Monday next, 
January 8, at $ p.m. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Bishop of Salisbury and the Rev. H. J. 
White have circulated a letter entitled: ‘On 
the Question of what Greek MSS., or Class of 
Greek MSS., St. Jerome used in revising the 
Latin Gospels.” They state that, in the course 
of their work of revision of St. Jerome’s text 
of the Gospels, the conviction has been 
ually forced upon them that Jerome’s 
reek MSS. must have exhibited a type of 
text which is not represented by any class 
of MSS., and sometimes not by any one 
existing MS. They admit that peculiar 
readings may sometimes be explained by care- 
lessness on Jerome’s part, sometimes by his 
desire to avoid unnecessary change from the 
text of the Old-Latin, and sometimes by very 
early corruption of the text after it left his 
hands; but they contend that these explana- 
tions do not cover all the phenomena. They 
proceed to print examples of readings which 
have produced the above conviction, under 
three heads: (1) cases where Jerome has intro- 





not found, or scarcely found at all, in Old- 
Latin M§S., and which do not occur in any 
Greek MSS. at present known; (2) verses of 
which the Greek counterpart appears half in 
one family of MSS., and half in another; (3) 
Vulgate readings which have only partial and 
sporadic attestation in existing Greek MSS. 
Finally, they appeal to students to help them in 
looking up Greek MSS. at present uncollated or 
insufficiently collated, in order that their own 
conclusions, to be published as part of the 
epilogue to the forthcoming fasciculus contain- 
ing St. John, may be as sound as possible. 





FINE ART. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
I. 

ONCE more it is proved by the winter exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy that the artistic 
riches of England are practically inexhaustible. 
During the last few years, many of her finest 
collections have been scattered, and unfortu- 
nately to a great extent absorbed into the 
public and private galleries of Germany, 
France, Belgium, and, above all, of the United 
States. All the same, the stream continues to 
flow up to the present time with scarcely 
diminished volume, and Burlington House 
will be found to contain this year not a few 
surprises even for the keenest and best in- 
structed student of the old masters. The ex- 
hibition may be said to contain no less than 
five distinct sections. A great feature is, as 
usual, the display of English art; and here we 
find not only the canvases of Hogarth, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Wilson, Turner, Cotman, Crome, and the minor 
divinities, for which one looks naturally on such 
an occasion ; but also examples of John Phillip, 
George Mason, Frederick Walker, and a Scottish 
artist of great merit, George Paul Chalmers. An 
entire room is allotted to the paintings, sketches, 
and designs of Thomas Stothard, who has 
never before appeared to such advantage ; 
and yet another to William Blake’s replica 
set of Illustrations to the Book of Job, 
painted for the late John Linnell. Another 
feature of the collection is the In Memoriam 
exhibition of oil paintings by the late John 
Pettie, R.A., which fills the gallery beyond 
that allotted to the early Italian and Nether- 
landish schools. With these latter and the works 
of the full Renaissance we propose to deal in the 
first place. It is in this section, as usual, that 
there is most to discuss from the critical stand- 
point, the attraction of the problem to be 
solved being in many instances superadded to 
the aesthetic enjoyment of the work of art. 

The “‘ Virgin and Child” (Dr. J. P. Richter), 
ascribed to Giovanni Bellini, would, if by that 
great master, belong to his early Paduan 
period. The grand, sculptural head of the 
Madonna is not unworthy of him, but the 
type of the divine Bambino is such as we meet 
with nowhere else in his early works: the 
hands are more slender than his, the landscape 
is harder and more summary. The “ Virgin 
and Child” (Earl of Northbrook), also given to 
Giovanni Bellini, and wrongly described as 
‘ Virgin and Child with Saints and Angels,” is, 
as the Catalogue states, the replica of the 
central group in the picture, once famous as 
Bellini’s, in the sacristy of the Redentore 
Church, Venice. That picture is now, 
by general consent, withdrawn from the 
caposcuola and given to Bissolo, to whom 
must also be ascribed Lord Northbrook’s 
Bellinesque Madonna. Again, we must question 
the attribution to Bellini of the highly elaborated 
‘* St. Jerome ”’ (no name of owner), which is at 
any rate an admirable example of his school 


duced into the Latin text readings which are | and period. It must either be a production of 





Basaiti in his Bellinesque phase, or a Cima da 
Conegliano. We prefer the latter hypothesis, 
the picture bearing a marked family resemblance 
to the “St. Jerome” from Hamilton Palace, 
now in the National Gallery, and to the similar 
and still finer panel in the Brera Gallery at 
Milan. Interesting questions arise, too, in 
connexion with the “‘ Virgin and Child” (Chas. 
Butler, Esq.), ascribed to Mantegna, and 
which, though a genuine Paduan work of the 
Quattrocento, is certainly not from his hand. 
The design of the central group is identical 
with that of a larger tempera, No. 27, 
in the Berlin Gallery, also ascribed, though 
with a query, to Mantegna. The latter has, 
however, in lieu of the characteristic landscape 
background of this example, a plain blue 
ground, and an outer frame with groups of 
angels or putti. The touch in the two panels 
is absolutely different; yet neither can be 
accepted as a genuine work of the mighty 
Paduan himself, though both are very probably 
derived from a design or drawing of his. A 
genuine example of the Bellinesque Vincenzo 
Catena, in the ay glassy manner of his earlier 
time, is the ‘‘ Virgin and Child with Saints and 
Donors” (Miss Henriette Hertz): it bears a 
close resemblance to two pieces of about the 
same time in the National Gallery at Buda- 
Pest. An equally genuine but rather later 
Catena, not in the best condition, is the 
curious “‘ Christ giving the Keys to St. Peter” 
(Dr. J. P. Richter). The picture in its present 
state is not, on the whole, an attractive one. 
It contains, nevertheless, one daring and notable 
piece of colour—an allegorical figure(Charity ?), 
robed all in white with palest blonde hair, 
relieved against a sky of faint blue. We can- 
not accept as Cima’s own the large and impos- 
ing upright figure — ‘‘The Saviour” (Chas. 
Butler, Esq.)—notwithstanding its rich colour 
and glowing landscape. The execution shows 
neither in the figure nor in the landscape the 
searching character which we invariably asso- 
ciate with his work. To the early time of 
Francesco Francia, when he was still the 
aurifex, still under the influence of Lorenzo 
Costa, belongs the “ Virgin and Child ” (Ludwig 
Mind, Esq.). A delightful little early Crivelli, 
in the perfect preservation which distinguishes 
the temperas of this master, is Lord Norta- 
brook’s “‘ Virgin and Child” ; and a peculiarly 
quaint and distinctive example of early 
Umbrian art, the ‘Virgin and Child” (No. 
155), which is here by some curious slip set 
down to Cima da Conegliano, though it has 
hitherto been ascribed, and probably rightly 
ascribed, to that scarce Perugian, Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo. A charming and, to our thinking, 
quite genuine specimen of Filippino Lippi 
(No. 156, no name of owner) is the ‘‘ Tobias 
and the Angel”—yet another version of the 
subject so dear to the Florentine painters of the 
latter half of the fifteenth century. The 
youthful Tobias topples over as he walks in 
rather disquieting fashion; but the tigure of the 
archangel is of great beauty, and in type very 
characteristic of Filippino. We hail with 
genuine satisfaction the appearance of two new 
and finely preserved Botticellis, ‘Scenes from 
the Life of San Zenobio ” (Ludwig Mond, Esq.), 
which are beyond all question from hisown hand, 
and not merely from his bottega, likeso many of 
the quaint decorative panels, tondi, &c., exhi- 
bited under his name at the New Gallery. 
These scenes in the life of the saint are con- 
ceived with all the flutter, all the feverish ex- 
citement, which is so peculiar to Botticelli 
when he has freed himself from all extraneous 
influences. The execution, with the character- 
istic defects of the master, has also that 
conciseness and precision of outline which 
distinguish him from his numerous followers 
and imitators. Another fine panel by 
Botticelli of much the same dimensions, and 
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treating the same subject, though not in 
identical fashion, is No. 9 in the Dresden 
Gallery. Mr. J. T. Heseltine’s ‘‘ Virgin and 
Child with St. John,” charming as it is in 
design and colour, shows certain weaknesses of 
draughtsmanship and modelling which prevent 
us from attributing it to the master himself. 
A smaller and finer example of the same subject 
is in the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum at Milan ; 
and a weaker repetition of the main group, also 
ascribed to Botticelli, finds a place in the 
present ex..ibition of the New Gallery. A 
reappearance on these walls is that of Melozzo 
da Forli’s curious ‘‘ Federigo and Guidobaldo 
da Montefeltro, Dukes of Urbino,” lent by 
the Queen, from Windsor Castle. Injured 
as is the large panel, it still appears a 
highly interesting example of Quattrocento 
portraiture, showing very strongly the influence 
of the first in order of Italian chiaroscurists, 
Piero dei Franceschi (or della Francesca as he is 
commonly called). Some part of the obscurity 
of the almost Rembrandtesque chiaroscuro is, 
no doubt, due to darkening and restoration; 
but all the same, the original scheme of light 
and shade must have been, for the time, a 
very bold and original one. That Melozzo was 
a remarkable chiaroscurist is conclusively 
shown in the much better preserved figures of 
‘**Rhetoric” and ‘ Musiec,’’ which since 1866 
have been in the National Gallery. The Queen’s 
picture, these two panels, and two more— 
**Astronomy” and ‘“ Logic”’—now in an 
injured condition in the Berlin Gallery, formed 
part of a great scheme of decoration in one of 
the chambers of the beautiful Palace of Urbino. 
Three other panels, which represented ‘‘ Gram- 
mar,” ‘*Geometry,” and ‘‘ Arithmetic,” and 
made up, with the pictures of London and 
Berlin, the Trivium and Quadrivium of the 
Sciences, have disappeared ; the Windsor 
picture is apart from, and yet apparently 
belongs to, this set. It may have been intended 
as the crowning decoration of the whole, 
showing Federigo de Montefeltro as the 
patron of letters and science, by the 
emblematic figures of which he is sur- 
rounded. Two vigorous little panels, stimu- 
lating and quite Veronese in colour, by 
Niccolo Giolfino, a painter not to be rightly 
understood out of his native Verona, are 
respectively styled ‘‘ Coronation of a King” 
and ‘‘ Beheading of a King” (167 and 171, 
no name of owner). A place of honour in the 
great room is rightly accorded to Sebastiano del 
Piombo’s imposing ‘“‘ Holy Family” (Earl of 
Northbrook), a work of Michelangelesque 
power, marked by passages of magnificent 
draughtsmanship. It is, however, already 
somewhat forced and empty in its dignity, 
somewhat self-conscious in its obtrusive victory 
over technical difficulties—as the works of 
Buonarroti’s followers were tco apt to be. 
Sebastiano has here already passed through the 
transitional phase, in which he mingled with 
unique success the styles of Giorgione and 
Raphael, that phase to which we owe such 
masterpieces (all of them formerly and some 
still attributed to Raphael) as the so-called 
** Fornarina”’ of the Tribuna, the ‘‘ Dorothea,” 
which from Blenheim has passed to Berlin, the 
** Violin Player,” until recently in the Sciarra 
Palace at Rome, and perhaps the so-called 
‘Portrait of Raphael by Himself,” in the 
Czartoryski collection at Cracow. The 
Venetian still peeps forth, all the same, in 
certain passages of colour in Lord North- 
brook’s picture, and stands revealed in the quite 
Giorgionesque portrait of the donor kneeling 
in adoration before the Virgin. The “‘ Portrait 
of a Senator” (Duke of Abercorn), ascribed to 
Raphael: is a splendid example of Cinquecento 
portraiture, which would do no discredit even 
to the greatest master. The half-figure of an 
elderly grey-bearded man stands fronting the 
spectator in imposing calm, wearing sumptuous 








black and white robes unrelieved by any colour. 
The peculiar technique, the cold yet impressive 
colour-harmony are, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, those of Parmigianino. We know 
that the mannered yet extraordinarily 
gifted Parmese painter submitted at one 
time to the influence of the Roman school, 
and to that of Giulio Romano in particular ; 
while the latter master certainly in his late 
works showed that he was not proof against 
those meretricious attractions of Parmigianino, 
which were so irresistibly and fataily fasci- 
nating to his contemporaries. Next to this 
portrait hangs another fine work by the same 
artist, a “Holy Family” (Chas. Morrison, 
Esq.), painted throughout in a high, cold key, 
with a careful finish which does not exclude 
breadth, and showing at once all his faults and 
all his merits. Itisimpossible to accept as from 
the brush of Angelo Bronzino the agreeable 
but by no means first-rate ‘‘ Portrait of 
a Lady” (Chas. Butler, Esq.), which entirely 
lacks the strength and authority of the 
Florentine master,- and is not even of his 
school. New to us, and certainly one of the 
most exquisite things in the exhibition, is the 
‘* Flute Player,” by the Brescian painter, Gian 
Girolamo Savoldo. It confirms that he, like 
his fellow-townsman, Romanino, was strongly 
affected by the art of Giorgione, who, indeed, 
cast his magic spells, not over Venice alone, 
but over the whole eastern corner of Northern 
Italy. The subject is of thesimplest. A pensive, 
brown-haired young man, in a rich but sober fur- 
trimmed gown, with a black hat and feather, sits 
looking naively out of the picture, holding a 
flute in both hands. The dusky reds of the 
flesh-tints, the shifting greys of the mantle, and 
the tones of the background are very character- 
istic of Savoldo, by whom, moreover, the piece 
is signed en toutes lettres. The ‘‘ Mother and 
Child”—why not “Virgin and Child” ?— 
(Ludwig Mond, Esq.) belongs to the latest 
period of Titian, and gives one more proof that 
he possessed in extreme old age a masterly 
facility, a power of summarising form by a 
succession of broad, simple touches, which 


is in itself sufficient to give a dis- 
tinctive character to the works of his 
last decade. This canvas, which is a 


study rather than a picture, comes from 
the Dudley collection. The large ‘ Christ 
among the Doctors,” by Paris Bordone (Dr. 
J. P. Richter), is a very important example of 
the sumptuous Venetian in a phase of his art 
otherwise very imperfectly represented in 
England. In the splendid glow of the 
colour, in the treatment of the architectural 
motives, it recalls the ‘Fisherman pre- 
senting the Ring of St. Mark to the Doge,” 
in the Accademia at Venice, but in coherency 
of composition stands far behind that famous 
work. The large canvases by Leandro Bassano 
and Bonifazio Veneziano call for no especial 
mention. Difficult questions are raised by the 
highly-finished and finely-preserved ‘“ Virgin 
and Child” attributed to Andrea Solario 
(Andrew McKay, Esq.). It is not to be denied 
that it is very p ier related to the well-known 
“Vierge au coussin vert,” by the Milanese 
master, in the Louvre, of which panel though 
its design is entirely different, it reproduces the 
local colours and the general tonality. On the 
other hand, there is a something vacuous and 
lifeless in the expression of the Virgin, 
there is a certain stiffness and awkwardness 
in the pose and arrangement, leading us 
to suspect that the painting must be, 
not by the master himself, but by some 
close follower or imitator. The landscape, 
with its quaint little group of figures, 
differs entirely from any landscape of Solario’s 
with which we are acquainted. Very good 
examples of Bernardo Bellotto—so often con- 
fused with his uncle, Antonio Canale (Canaletto), 
though he equalled him neither in authority 





nor in charm—are the two large ‘‘ Views of 
Dresden” (Lord Hillingdon). They no doubt 
once belonged to the great series of similar 
views by the artist which are now hung, with 
the late Italian and French works, in the 
lower rooms of the Dresden Gallery. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE collection of casts at South Kensington 
Museum, though not so large as it ought to 
be, is of great interest, and the examples are 
well chosen. Up to the present time they 
have been exhibited in a rather confused 
fashion in the high gallery, whose floor they 
overfilled. It is now proposed to remove them 
to the neighbouring corridor, at present 
occupied by textiles. An experiment has been 
made in this direction, and is found very 
satisfactory. The casts are individually better 
seen. The Laocoon group, for instance, is now 
placed against the wall under an arch, which 
frames it satisfactorily, and the corresponding 
arches of the wall-arcade serve equally well to 
divide and group with other important works. 
At the same time the tapestries, which pre- 
viously hung in the corridor, are now being 
moved into the old cast gallery, and gain 
immensely by the change. They were formerly 
illuminated by light from the windows in 
front of them, which: left their upper portions 
insufficiently lit. They now enjoy a brilliant 
top light, which reveals their — effect of 
colour, and at the same time, falling as it does 
very obliquely, will produce a minimum of 
fading. The change inaugurated by Prof. 
Middleton is a great: improvement in all 
respects. 

Mr. W. BiscomBE GAL-DNER is engraving on 
wood the portrait of Mr. George Meredith, 
which Mr. G. F. Watts has just finished 
painting. A limited number of artist’s proofs 
will be printed, of the size of about 12 by 9 
inches. Subscribers should apply direct to the 
engraver, Hind Head, near Haslemere. 


Messrs. Henry Graves & Co. will have on 
view next week, at their gallery in Pall Mall, a 
collection of sporting and other pictures, by 
Mr. Douglas pen 

THE engraved work of Mr. C. W. Sherborn, 
or a very considerable portion of it, has been 
gathered together for exhibition in New York 
before ever that honour has been paid to it in 
England. Mr. Keppel has been lately exhibit- 
ing there no less than seventy of Mr. Sherborn’s 
prints, a few of which are etchings, while the 
greater number are the line engravings for 
book plates, at once exquisite and masculine, 
which have become this artist’s admitted 
speciality. There are forty-four book-plates, 
the first of which (the plate for Mr. Sherborn’s 
own books) was done, we are surprised to note, 
as long ago as 1873, but the year 1889 appears 
to have been the most prolific year, about five- 
and-twenty book-plates being assigned to that 
date. Of course, certain of the plates now 
exhibited in New York have at different 
periods found their way to the Royal Academy 
and to the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, 
but they have appeared at either rather as 
‘‘ single spies” than in “battalions.” A very 
interesting minor exhibition could be made by 
bringing them altogether under one roof in 
London, for there is not only wonderful merit 
but great variety in them, albeit they most of 
them own the inspiration of that high German 
art which was practised most perfectly by 
Diirer, Aldegrever, and the Behams. From 


| one influence which is rather widely spread 


among our weaker ornamentists—the influence, 
we mean, of the modern pre-Raphaelite, who, 
as the Arts and Crafts display him, is too apt 
to be morbid of vision, if not incompetent of 
hand—Mr. Sherborn, we need hardly declare, 
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js wholly free. His work is of singular inge- 
nuity and of mature and accomplished art. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘‘We learn from 
the Aftenposten of Christiania that Norwegian 
art has sustained a serious loss in the death, at 
Berlin, on December 23, of the young land- 
gape painter, Guunar Berg, of Svolvaer, in 
the Lofoten Islands. Gunnar Berg was only 
thirty years of age, but he had already won 
for himself a considerable reputation as a 
colourist and a vigorous and truthful painter 
of the scenery of his native islands, especially 
of the picturesque scenes connected with the 
winter fisheries. He had studied painting at 
Paris and also at Berlin, and was known in 
poth those cities; but he only exhibited once 
in London—at the German Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court in 1892—when his fine picture, ‘ Svolvaer 
Harbour in Winter,’ occupied the place of 
honour in the Berlin room. Gunnar Berg was 
a singularly handsome man and a great athlete. 
His grand physique and genial, simple manners 
will cause him to be long remembered by those 
English visitors to Norway who had the privi- 
lege of knowing him.” 

WE have received from the Autotype Com- 
pany a remarque proof of an autogravure after 
a design by Mr. Frederick Shields, suggested 
by the well-known verses of William Blake, 
beginning ‘‘ Little lamb, who made thee.” 
The design consists of two little girls and a 
lamb in a green field. The elder child is 
kneeling, and the other stands looking over her 
shoulder at the lamb. The expression of the 
eder, as, witi finger raised, she puts the 
question to the lamb is simple and earnest, and 
the whole group is inspired with a spiritual 
sentiment in sympathy with Blake’s verses, 
and worthy of the artist. The faces of the 
children are of much beauty, but the arms of 
the elder strike us as belonging to a younger 


THE STAGE. 
WE have ever been among the admirers of Miss 
Ada Rehan. She is probably the strongest 
comic actress of any stage on which the 
English language is spoken. But, like other 
actresses, her art is to be analysed and reason- 
ably appraised ; whereas in at least one of our 
contemporaries—a generally lively evening 
newspaper is the worst sinner in this respect— 
simple hysteria, on the subject of this lady, 
takes the place of judgment. Miss Rehan has 
been seen during the present week in that 
which is in the main, if it is not altogether, 
Garrick’s adaptation of Wycherley’s ‘‘ Country 
Wife.” For the part of the Country Girl— 
Garrick’s name for a piece in which it had been 
found desirable to change the condition of the 
heroine—Miss Ada Rehan is still admirably 
adapted. Herrobust humour, her animal spirits 
(almost as “‘ unfailing” as Lord Rosebery’s 
“tact”’), not to speak of her mature acquaint- 
ance with the exigencies of the boards, 
singularly fit her for this impersonation. As 
we have remarked before, an actress’s range is 
limited, and her domain dominated by her own 
personality: rarely does even the greatest art 
permit her an achievement foreign to her 
physique, her temperament, or her years. 
Miss Rehan can never have been an ideal Lady 
Teazle, though a skilful and capable Lady 
Teazle, in a way of her own, she has, of course, 
shown herself. Her judicious admirers must 
accordingly have been glad to note her recent 
relinquishment of the part, and her resumption of 
one of those characters which certainly she was 
born to play. In ‘The Country Girl,” just as 
in “‘ The School for Scandal,”’ she has had the 
strongest support from Mr. William Farren, in 
certain parts one of the most admirable of 
English comedians, and one who assuredly 
should be seen always in such comedy as is old 
and legitimate. Next week, at Daly’s, “The 








Country Girl” is to give place to Shakspere’s 
” Tweldth Night.” That it will iene 
with great intelligence by what we must now 
take leave to consider rather an Anglo- 
American than an American company is, of 
course, not to be doubted; but we confess we 
like little the proposal to play the piece in four 
acts instead of in five. The less a classical text is 
tampered with the better; the Daly Company 
did not deal gingerly, by any means, with ‘‘ The 
School for Scandal”: it adopted somewhat 
heroic measures in recasting and abridg- 
ment, and absolutely to no useful or justifiable 
end. The company, we hear, does not remain 
with us for many weeks more. When it comes 
back again, it will be received with none the less 
favour by our better class of playgoers, if it 
does not signalise its return by the presentation 
of any maimed version of an English classic. 
Not the most gifted company vnder the sun 
can with impunity trifle with the text of the 
masterpieces of our dramatic literature—things 
written at epochs when the best imaginative 
work was wont to take dramatic form. 

Mr. ZANGWILL, in a very modest but not the 
less successful or less creditable way, has made 
his début as a dramatist. His little one-act 
piece, in which but two artists perform, is pre- 
sented at the Haymarket, at the hour of the 
curtain-raiser ; but a curtain-raiser in quality it 
certainly is not. It is singularly ingenious and 
able, the notion of it being suggested by a 
sentence by a thoughtful if whimsical American 
man of letters. Mr. Zangwill, when he is 
not engaged upon the more serious of his work, 
loves paradox and surprise. His singularly alert 
and flexible talent—a talent by no means 
devoid of subtlety, though it has known how 
to be popular—finds appropriate exercise in the 
curiously clever little piece which is performed 
at the Haymarket. 
MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
The Old English Edition—Nos. 1-7. Edited by 
G. E. P. Arkwright. (Joseph Williams.) With 
the object of this edition earnest musicians will 
be in full sympathy. In the Preface, we read 
that ‘‘it is intended to reprint a selection from 
the music hidden away in public and private 
libraries, which is almost unknown, except to 
antiquaries and collectors of rare books.” This 
hidden music is often of value and interest, and 
old English compositions cut a very respectable 
figure by the side of much modern music. The 
songs of the Masque written in honour of the 
marriage of Lord Hayes (1607), words by 
Thomas Campion, music by various composers, 





are delightfully simple and quaint. No. 2 
contains six songs ie Dr. Arne, including 
‘* Not on beds of fading flowers,” from Milton’s 
‘‘Comus.” The pianoforte accompaniments 
are arranged from the original scores, which are 
also given at the end of the volume; the com- 
poser of ‘‘Where the Bee sucks” needs no 
commendation. Nos. 3-5 contain Madrigals by 
George Kirbye, known by his settings of old 
psalm-tunes for Zhe Whole Book of Psalms, 
published by Thomas Este in 1592. The Intro- 
duction to No. 3 gives an interesting account of 
this Kirbye, considered one of the best of 
English Madrigal writers. His music is remark- 
able, not only for contrapuntal ingenuity, but 
for clearness of rhythm and expression. Nos. 6 
and 7 are devoted to the songs of the famous 
old master, William Byrd. Mr. H. Ellis 
Wooldridge has given valuable help and advice 
in the preparation of these volumes, 


Danses Humoresques. By Sig. Stojowski 
(Op. 12), (Stanley Lucas.) This collection con- 
sists of six pianoforte pieces. There are plain- 
tive phrases which recall Chopin, and brilliant 
passages which remind one of Liszt; but still 
the music contains an original element which 
is welcome. Only players of refined taste and 
good technique ought to venture on these 
pieces ; for otherwise the peculiarities, involving 
difficulties of phrasing or execution, would 
become too prominent. 


Tue following are published by Mr. C, 
Woolhouse : 

Six Songs by H. Heine, music by Noel 
Johnson. It is difficult, after Schubert end 
Schumann, to render justice to any other set- 
tings of Heine. Mr. Noel Johnson is an ex- 
cellent composer, and the songs under notice 
are expressive; but yet there seems in them, 
on the whole, work rather than warmth. There 
is a feeling of restraint with which, considering 
the echoes of the past, it is only too easy to 
sympathise. The same composer’s ‘‘ Sae wait 
I for you, lassie,” is a quiet, quaint little song. 
‘In Foreign Lands,’ by J. J. Haakman 
(Op. 11), Book 2, are clever pieces for the 
pianoforte. The one entitled ‘‘ In Russia” is 
rather long, and its varied moods seem to 
require an explanatory programme. They are 
arranged also as duets, and from the writing 
we conclude they first appeared in that form. 
J.J. Haakman has also published a Method for 
the Violin (Op. 17): the subject matter is well 
arranged, and there are some excellent illustra- 
tions. The statement in reference to the har- 
monic minor scale, that ‘“‘there is another 
minor scale according to a German professor, 
Herr Gottfried Weber,” is, to say the least, 
peculiar. J. 8. SuEepock, 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE'S: 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. 


By Prof. LEON DELBOS, of H.M.S8. ** Britannia,” late of King’s College, London. 


LITTLE EUGENE’S FRENCH READER: for 


Beginners. Anecdotes and Tales. Edited with Notes and a Complete Vocabulary. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE STUDENTS GRADUATED FRENCH 


READER, fer the Use of Public Schools. I. FIRST YEAR. Anecdotes, Tales, 
Historical Pieces. Edited with Notes and a Complete Vocabulary. Eighth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE STUDENTS GRADUATED FRENCH 


READER. for the Use of Public Schools. II. SECOND YEAR. Historical Pieces and 
Tales. Edited with Notes. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 
‘It would be no easy matter to find a French Reader more completely satisfactory in every 
respect than that of M. Delbos.’”’— Athenaeum. 
“ This is a very satisfactory collection from the best authors, selected with great care and 
supplied with adequate notes...... A thoroughly good book of this kind should in fact be calcu- 
lated to inspire a taste for literature in the student’s mind. The volumes edited by M. Delbos 





fairly meet this requirement.” —J owrxal of Education. 





EUGENES STUDENTS COMPARATIVE | 


GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an Historical Sketch of the oe | 
of French. For the Use of Public Schools. With Exercises, By G. 
FASNACHT, late French Master in Westminster School. Fifteenth Edition, tau y 
Revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Or Grammar, 3s. ; Exercises, 2s. 6d. 

“ In itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory Graramar for beginners that we have 
as yet seen......The book is likely to be useful to all who wish either to learn or to teach the 
French language.” —Athenaeum. 

“ The appearance of a Grammar like this is in itself a sign that great advance is being 
made in the teaching of modern languages......The rules and observations are all scientifically 
classified and explained..... It is one that we can strongly recommend for use in the higher 
forms of large schools.” —Zducational Times. 


EUGENE’S FRENCH METHOD: Elementary 


French Lessons. Easy Rules and Exercises preparatory to the “Student’s Comparative 
French Grammar.’’ Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FRENCH for BEGINNERS: Lessons, Systematic, 


Practical, and Etymological. By J. LEMAISTRE. To procede ; ~nee Method ”’ 
and the various Elementary French books. Second Edition. Cloth, 2 3. 


VICTOR HUGO. Edited for the Use of Schools, 


by J. BOLELLE, Senior French Master in Dulwich College. 


LES MISERABLES: les Principaux Episodes. 


Edited with Life and Notes. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS. Adapted for the 
Use of Schools and Colleges. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 
By the Same Eprror. 
FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH, 
Crown &vo, cloth, with Notes, Hints, and Introduction. 


Vol. I. FREDERICK the GREAT. 3s.—Vol. II. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 3s. 64.—Vol. III. LORD CLIVE. 3s. 


FIRST STEPS in FRENCH HISTORY, LITERA- 


TURE, and PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the Scotch ” Veaving- Certificate 
Examination, the various Universities Local Examirations, and the Army Examinations. 
By F. F. ROGET, French Lecturer St. Andrews University. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“This manual will be a boon to many who have neither time nor inclination to work 
through a large volume on the history of French literature, but who yet desire to obtain a 
knowledge sufticient to enable them to pigeon-hole their reading of sues pose ond — a 
ttiona wes 
** Compiled with high aims...... The outcome of considerable study ont a. 
Journal of La ucation,. 
o The volume is everywhere written with conciseness and accuracy, and cannot fail to prove 
useful.’’— Scotsman 
“ He bas displayed qualities which are rarer and more praiseworthy than =e. ~y 
Saturday Re: 


AN INTRODUCTION to OLD FRENCH: History 


Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. By the Save Avrnor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





THE MODERN FRENCH CLASS BOOK. 
Specially prepared to meet the Requirements of the Merit and Leaving-Certificate 
ao By PAUL TERROUX, late Greenock Academy. Crown 8vo, cloth, | 


LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


| FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS AND LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1894. 


‘* Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s useful series.” —Speaker. 


FRENCH CLASSICS for ENGLISH STUDENTS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by LEON DELBOS, _ A., of H.M.8. “‘ Britannia,” 
Dartmouth, late of King’s Colleg: 







Messrs. WiLtiaAMs & NorGare having determined to sms oe this series in a cheaper form, 
they can now be obtained as under :— 
Price per Volume, sewed, 6d. ; paper boards, 9d, 

1. Racine.—Les PLarpevrs. 8 Xav. vE Maistre. — Prisonnrers opr 

2. CorneILLe.— Horace. Cavoase, and Lz Léprevx p’Aostz. 

3. CorneILLE.—Cinna. 9. LAFoNTAINE.—FABLEs. 

. Mouiire.—Le Bourcrors GENTILHOMME. 10. ——— By G@. 4. 
6 11. Monizire.—Fourbenies pg Scarin. By 
7 G. H. Clarke. 










. CORNEILLE.—LE Crp. a 
. Mouizre.— Les Prioreuses Rivicures. 
. CHATEAUBRIAND.—VOYAGES EN AMERIQUE 
Specimen copies free to Teachers. 
“Compared with other books having the same aim, these books deserve very favourable men- 
tion. For the notes are well selected, well expressed, "and to the point.”—Saturday Review, 
** Amazingly cheap...... deserve to be widely known.”’— Academic Review, 
“ The new issue is a marvel of cheapness.” —Journal of Education, 


OUTLINES of GERMAN LITERATURE, from 


the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By JOS. GOSTWICK and ROBERT HARRI- 
SON. Second Edition, Enlarged and Improved. 8vo, eloth, 10s. 


COMPLETE PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


With Exercises, constituting a Method and Reader. By T. HEINRICH WEISSE. 
Fourth Edition, almost entirely Rewritten. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and ” most satisfactory German 
Grammar yet published in England.”—Journa/ of Education. 


WEISSE’S NEW CONVERSATIONAL EXER. 


CISES in GERMAN COMPOSITION, with Complete Rules and Directions, with full 
references to his German Grammar. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth. (Key, 5s.) 3s. 6d. 


Set for the University of Edinburgh Local Examinations, 1894. 
WEISSE’S SHORT GUIDE to GERMAN IDIOMS. 


Being a Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


WEISSE’S ELEMENTS of GERMAN. 8v0, 


__ cloth, 3s. 


SCHLUTTER’S GERMAN CLASS BOOK: 


Course of Instruction based on Becker’s System, and so arrav ages as to exhibit the .. 
Development of the Language, and its Affinities with the Eng’ By FR. SCHLUTTER, 
late Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Fourth Edition. 12mo, TAoth, 5s. Key, 5s. 


NEW EDITION. Corrected to the Official German Spelling. 


A GERMAN READING BOOK: a Companion 


to Schlutter’s *‘ German Class Book.’’ With a Complete Vocabulary. By A. MOELLER, 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 


FOUQUE’S UNDINE, SINTRAM, ASLAUGA'S 


RITTER, Die beiden HAUPTLEUTE. Four Parts in a val., Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Also separately : 

SINR AN, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. ASLAUGA’S 
DIE beiden HAUPTLEUTE, 1s. 64.; 






































beds! it Po 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
TTR, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 
a 2s. 
*,° In ordering through Booksellers, ‘‘ Williams and Norgate’s Edition” should be 
specified ; it is the only uniform edition, clearly printed, in crown. 8vo. 






ULRICH’S GERMAN SERIES. 
Revised phe JOHN GIBSON, M.A, 
published. 


Part III. COMPOSITION. Containing Thirty-Two 


pieces from the best English Authors, and their Translations into German. 8vo, cloth, ls 


Part I. GRAMMAR, and Part Il. SYNTAX, are 


in preparation. 


ULRICH’S GERMAN PROSE, with Notes on 


Syntax and Translation, followed by a Complete V essed. By ANTON J. ULRICH. 
aster of Modern Languages at the King’s School, Warwick. Revised by JOHN 
GIBSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
**A cheap and useful little volume. Journal ¢ of Education. 

















THE ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. Edited by J. T. W. Perowne, M.A. 


NEW VOLUME 


ERZAEHLUNGEN. E. Hoefer. 3s. 


LE COUP DE PISTOLET, &c. Prosper Merimee. 


“ aA book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. The editor deserves 


to de congratulated.””— National Observer. 
“ The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we advise eapeER whether candidate 
or lay, to purchase the volume of Mérimée.”—J owrnal of Educatio 


VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 


* The books are well got up, and in * Vaillante’ .» excellent choice has been made.” 
“The notes are few and brief, but all are helpfu!.’’—Sco(sman. { Guardian. 





JUST READY, 





CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2s. 6d. 


“The choic2 is an exceptionally good one, and the notes are excellent.” — Guardian. 
“ We therefore do more than recommend—we urge—all readers of French to get the stories 
in some form, and the present one is both good and cheap.” —Sv/:00/ master. 


AUF.VERLORNEM POSTEN, and NAZZARENA 


DANTI. JOHANNES V. DEWALL. 3s. 
‘* The two stories by J. V. Dewall are well suited for their purpose.””— Saturday Review. 
‘Well printed, well bound. and annotated just sufficiently to:make the reading of the 
sure as well as easy.””—Hducational Times. , , 
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